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Swo Public C uction Sales of Unusual Gnterest 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
Property from the Estate of the Late 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Property of Joseph M. Bing, Oliver B. James 


and other collectors 


Adolescence BROCKHURST 
Ben Lomand and The Palace Doorway 
Drypoints D. Y. CAMERON 
St. Christopher Woodcut DURER 
Fille Mere FORAIN 
Sunset in Ireland HADEN 
Celebrated Scenes of Paris MERYON 
Street Scenes JOSEPH PENNELL 
Old Woman Asleep REMBRANDT 
Venetian Series WHISTLER 
Olga Pratt ANDERS ZORN 


And other examples including works by 
Heintzelman, Daumier, James McBey, Blampied, 
John Taylor Arms, Buhot, Diirer, Howarth and 

others. Together with 


BOOKS ON PRINTS 


Public CLuction Sale 


January 14 at 2 p.m. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 10 
Weekdays 9 to 5:30 


Illustrated Catalogue Twenty-five Cents 


EARLY AMERICAN GLASS 
STIEGEL, OHIO, SOUTH JERSEY. 
PENNSYLVANIA, MID-WESTERN. 
NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 

EXAMPLES 


Collection of 


WILLIAM W. WOOD, 3rp 


Piqua, Ohio 


Outstanding items in the collection include a 
three-mold large footed bowl, formerly in the Van 
Winkle collection; a Stiegel amethyst diamond 
daisy perfume flask of unusual size of intaglio 
pattern; important Stiegel medium amethyst per- 
fume flask; South Jersey light-green ribbed mug: 
Stiegel type amethyst baptisimal bowl with opaque 
white rim; a Kent, Ohio, olive yellow mortar- 
shaped three-mold bowl; a Mantua, Ohio, light 
green ribbed sugar bowl and cover, one of four 


known examples. 


The collection is especially rich in amethyst Stiegel 
perfume bottles, salts and includes a few choice 
pieces in the rare emerald green. Also numerous 
pieces in sapphire, cobalt blue and amber. A wide 


variety of flasks. 


Public Cuction Sale 


January 22-23 at 2 p.m. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 17 
Weekdays 9 to 5:30 


Illustrated Catalogue Written by Neil C. Gest, 50c. 
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Sor Public Sale VYanuary 15, 16 &F 17 


Collection of the Late 


EMIL WINTER 


Removed from His Residence ‘Lyndhurst,’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 


IMPORTANT BARBIZON AND OTHER 


IAINTING 
| 
FIVE COROTS 
Souvenir des Bords du Lac de Garde 
L’Etang aux Trois Vaches: 
Le Pécheur; Crépuscule 
Environs de Sevres 


Souvenir des Dunes de Scheveningue 


OTHER NOTABLE WORKS 


Seaport and Classic Ruins in Italy GUARDI 
John Lamont of Lamont RAEBURN 
Sir J. Patterson, Esq. RAEBURN 
Vadonna and Child NERI DI BICCI 
Vymph Leaning Against a Tree HENNER 


Lisiere dun Bois Coupé ROUSSEAU 
Charles Harvey LAWRENCE 
Portrait of a Gentleman MAES 
Moutons au Paturage JACQUE 
Breezy Day in Summer DAUBIGNY 
The Halt at the Fountain SCHREYER 
Repos des Moissoneurs L°-HERMITTE 
Chaumiére du Nord CAZIN 


Evening Landscape) GEORGE INNESS, SR. 


ALSO EXAMPLES BY HARPIGNIES, 
CANALETTO, VOILLE, LENBACH, 
BOUDIN, MONTICELLI, DIAZ, DUPRE, 
ZIEM. COURBET AND OTHER ARTISTS. 


Public CLuction Sa le 


January 15 and 16 at 8:15 p. m. 


BRONZES 


BY RODIN AND BARYE 


Le Penseur; Le Printemps 
Figure Couchee; Le Frére et la Soeur; 
La Parque et la Convalescente; Le Baiser 
L’ Appel Aux Armes; Ugolin 
by AUGUSTE RODIN 


Lion Striking at Serpent; Lion Crushing 
Serpent; Lion Walking: Tiger Walking 
by ANTOINE LOUIS BARYE 


BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES * RUGS 
The Battle at the Ships and the Death of 
Patroclus, Silk Tapestry, JAN RAES 
The Destruction of Troy; Departure of the 
Greeks from Troy and Captivity of Hecuba: 
The Dying Philip of Macedon; Alexander and 
Family of Darius at Battle of Issus. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
SILVER. LINENS AND OTHER 
FINE APPOINTMENTS 


Pu blic Cluction Sa le 


January 15, 16 and 17 at 2 p.m. 


ON EXHIBITION COMMENCING JANUARY 10--WEEKDAYS 9 to 5:30 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE $2 





KNOEDLER 


PORTRAITS BY 


SAVELY SORINE 


JANUARY 6 - 20 






















NAPOLEON—THE INVASION OF ENGLAND 
AND THE DOWNFALL 


UNTIL JANUARY 14 


14 EAST S7TH STREET, NEW YORK 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
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YES, printing is an art. And from whichever heaven is 
reserved for the great past practitioners of the art, we 
like to feel that we are frequently regarded with fraternal 
approbation, 


BUT printing is also a tool which helps America get 
things done, known and sold; and the most artistically- 
printed magazine, catalogue or advertising broadside is 
merely a beautiful barnacle unless it is produced with 


promptness, efficiency and economy. 


To buyers of printed material that must be both estheti- 
cally and functionally successful, we suggest that the huge 
modern facilities and steel-trap efficiency of WNU, com- 
bined with its rigid adherence to the tenets of printing 
as an art will permit them, like the publishers of ART 
NEWS, to eat their cake and have it, too. 


Western New spaper Lnion 





304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Fine Publication, Book and Catalogue’ Printing 
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ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


American Portraits 
for Detroit 


TY UH a Jarvis and a Ralph Earl the 
Detroit Institute of Arts receives a 


valuable contribution toward the round 
ing out its American section. Both can 
Valse ome as the gift of Dexter M 
kerry, Jr.. whose imterest in American 


painting has been responsible for pre 
vious acquisitions im this field Lhe 
Karl, a Portrait of Lucy Bradlev, was 
painted in 1794 and shows a member 
of a New England family who were 


mong the artist's most assiduous pa 





trons, Lucv’s, indeed, being one of six 
Bradley portraits which Earl executed 
between 1755 and 1794. The subject, 


1 dark determined looking young wo 


PRESENTED BY MR. D. M. FERRY, JR., 


new convert in the Rochester Memo 
rial Art Gallery. Ninety painters invited 
to participate in the scheme generoush 
ontributed a work apiece to hang last 
month in the new Lending Library on 
the ground floor of the museum. For a 
nominal fee covering transportation and 
insurance these paintings are available 
to local residents for periods of two 
months to a year. The list of works has 


been wisely compiled to cover the best 


of modern American painting with a 
balance between conservatism and ad 
vanced trends. Notable among th« 
painters are Burchfield, Brook, Carter 
Currv, and others of like caliber. ‘Though 
the show has been but recently in 
stalled, it is encouraging to observe the 
alacrity with which the public has re 
sponded to this offer, over half the 


“an 


lO DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


RALPH EARL painted his “Portrait of Lucy Bradley” in 1794, intro 


ducing her native Connecticut background. 


man, is shown against the Connecticut 
landscape with which she was associ 
ated. From the rose pink billowing skirt 
to the warm tones of the sky the color 
is pleasing and designed to set off the 
sitter’s complexion. 

Detroit’s other American is the Por 
trait of Jacob Houseman by Jarvis, 
painter of the political and social lead 
ers of his day. The canvas is an early 


| one, full and rich in color, signed and 


dated 1809. 


'Rochester’s New Art 
Lending Library 


HE lending library idea, which ap- 
plied to art has proved its success 
variously t:oughout the country, has a 


items having been lent out within a 
couple of days. 


An Earl ly 4merican 
Painter-Banker 


HE Drexel Institute of Technology, 

in double celebration of the family 
it is named for and of our current Pan- 
Americanism, is staging an exhibition 
of the paintings by Francis Martin 
Drexel. Best known as the founder ol 
1 great Philadelphia banking house, 
Francis Drexel was an established and 
successful painter between 1817, when 


he arrived in this country, and 1837, 


when he reversed the customary proc 
ess and plunged out of art into busi 
(Continued on bottom of page 7) 
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VERNISSAGE 


7, I: first national report on art in wartime America which we bring 


to our readers today (page 9) was impelled by the consciousness of 
duty to survey every available aspect of the situation as candidly, com 
pletely, rapidly, and usefully as possible. ‘There was no prior intent to 
be reassuring, though on the whole that is what this preliminary investi 
gation, naturally concerning itself with the museums of the country, 


will prove to be. 


It will, we are certain, warm the heart of every cultivated American 
to realize with what speed and conscientiousness the museum directors 
of the United States have of their own will already faced the thousand 
and one newly changed ways of life the outbreak of actual hostilities 
brought with them. No less can be said for the trustees of the same 
institutions, for, as our survey reveals, nearly each leading museum has 
already formulated a policy of primarily serving its wartime public with 
the greatest possible measure of safety to its possessions. 

With that philosophy we are in the heartiest sympathy, for it would 
be the height of folly toward public morale were Americans to succumb 
in panic to the wholesale removal of works of art from public galleries 
because they were thus taken away from London, an hour’s fiving time 
from enemy fields. Precautions, yes—but we must not forget that we 
are twelve and more hours, plus infinitely more difficult flying condi 
trons, away—and, on the other hand, still much more vulnerable to the 
War of Nerves at home to which empty museums, as empty theatres 
and a generally much emptied life, would contribute so seriously. 

Actually, the facts show the general tendency has kept admirably to 


the middle ground. 


There has been a little of premature climbing on 


the publicity wagon in some quarters with slightly exaggerated though 





well photographed gestures, and a little too much secrecy, leaving room 


for rather wild speculation, in some others. On the whole, however, 


both museums and their public have kept their heads and are facing 
the inconveniences of the situation with as much mutual understanding 
as anyone could expect. It goes without saying that every measure of 
safety now being taken has the same cause and effect as the War itself. 
We owe future generations the preservation of works of art as much 
as we owe them that of the principles for which we are fighting. 

l'o attain that end, the art world must avoid complacency as well 


as hysteria. Every step taken in 


these early weeks seems in the right 


direction, but we would like, at this crucial and yet timely moment, to 
utter a word of serious, imperative recommendation. Because of its im- 
portance we address it to the highest authority in the land. 

We believe that the President should appoint immediately a small, 
efhcient national board with central authority over the public art pos- 
sessions of the entire country. We urge this out of no lack of faith in 
each institution for itself, since we have already voiced our confidence 
in their independent actions thus far. It is because of the need for 
uniform regulations, for concentrated study of the whole problem and 
each of its myriad daily aspects, of the necessity for distributing emer- 
gency information and regulations to so many widely separated and ad- 
ministered units, that we feel this step is absolutely necessary. It would 
be unfair as unwise, we think, to leave the responsibility for ultimate 
safety to the directors and trustees alone. 

Let us not have another Pearl Harbor in our museums! It can be for- 
ever avoided if there is swift action in creating a central authority, and 
those who know the President’s deep interest in art—on the record the 
keenest of any Chief Executive in our nation’s history—will have every 
confidence that he will see the problem and act fairly and quickly 


upon it. 


A. M.F. 
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Continued from page 6) 


ness. Drexel’s reputation was largely 
made in South America, his portraits 
being greatly in demand in Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, and Bolivia, to which 
countries he made frequent trips. In 
Guayaquil alone this earliest recorded 
unbassador of good will earned over 
$2, painting local notables. A pot 
trait of Bolivar is included in the exhi 


bition 


Kansas City: An arly 


Christian Sc ulpture 
i ee William Rockhill Nelson Gal 


lery announces as its anniversary 
acquisition an important early Chris- 
tian sculpture. This intricate limestone 
relief, dating from the fourth to fifth 
century A.D., seems to have come from 
Syria, where it may have served as a 
window grill in some church. Though 
depicting a pagan mythological scene, 
the Winning of the Golden Fleece, its 
figures undoubtedly had a Christian sig 
uificance at the time. The central one 
is Jason reaching for the Fleece which 
is represented as a horned ram in the 
branches of an oak. To the left his 
daughter Medea holds the cup to charm 
the snake-like dragon coiled about the 
tree. Other figures are identified as the 
two Dioscuri who took part in Jason’s 
expedition, a priestess, and a Colchian 
ittired in Oriental trousers. In the up 
per right hand corner appears the At 


however, 
with its mast in the form of a Cross, 
is also a svmbol of the Church. 


gonaut’s ship—which ship, 


New Trustees Elected 


to N. Y. Museums 
§ ges appointment of Wallace K 

Harrison as Assistant Codérdinatot 
and Chief of the Cultural Division of 
Inter-American Affairs at Washington 
left vacant his place as First Vice 
President of the Museum of Modern 
\rt’s Board of ‘Trustees. ‘This important 
position has been offered to and ac 
cepted by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., one of the Museum’s founders and 
herself a ‘Trustee since 1929. 

An addition has been made to the 
Metropolitan Museum's Board of ‘Trus 
tees with the election of Robert Leh 
man, son of the collector, Philip Leh 
man, and himself a well known collec 
tor and connoisseur of Itahan drawings 
Mr. Lehman is a Director of New York 
University, of the New York University 
Council, and of the American Federa 
tion of Arts besides serving on the Ad 
visorv Board of the Fogg Museum and 


the Yale Art Galle 


City Planning for 


the Future 
Dp ANIE L WEBSTER defined “tele 


"as ‘ ‘progress intelligently planned 


For Los Angeles Telesis 


ind ped 


is the name of a group of far-sighted 
professional men who propose to turn 
their specialized talents to the improve 
ment of the town they live in. It is they 
who have prepared the current exhibi 
tion at the Los Angeles County Mu 
seum entitled ““Now We Plan.” 

Set midway between sea and moun 
tains of surpassing natural beauty, Los 
Angeles since 19 has grown into a 
sprawling giant, its busy business heart 
at the end of lengthening, ever more 
congested arteries long since imaccessi 
ble, its outlving districts defacing the 
countryside for miles around. Nothing 
short of a master plan could reclaim 
this confusion and this plan the exhibi 
tion sets out to define. Contributors to 
the show include the numerous City 
Departments, artists, designers, com 
mercial enterprises, publications, rail 
roads, and air lines 


Buffalo Sponsors “Art 
in Life™ 


UST as a mediaeval cathedral, focal 
J point for the daily life of the period, 
was designed with this as well as its 
spiritual end in view, functional plan 
ended to meet every need of 
the modern American. ‘The Buffalo Al 
bright Art ¢ 
in Life” 


ning 1s int 


yallerv’s new exhibition “Art 
illustrates this, stressing the 
relation between the home and_ the 
community. Emphasis is on the fact 
that, as a room cannot be designed 
without considering its relationship 
to the rest of the house, so single living 
units cannot be isolated from their 


neighbors, proper design taking in the 








community as a whole. Sponsored by 
the Secondary School Project of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, photographs 
in the display will 


be available to teachers for classroom 


and drawings used 


work after the exhibition is closed. 


Cleveland Receives a 


XIV Century Carving 


ROBABLY made to grace the portal 

of a French early fourteenth century 
church or chapel is a polychromed lime 
stone Madonna presented to the Cleve 
land Museum of Art in memory of 
their parents by the children of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hadley Ginn 
Mr. Ginn was a member of the Ad 
visory Council of the Museum, and 
patron of other educational institutions. 

Ihe date is suggested by the compo 
sition and facial expression of the 
figure; unlike earlier seated Madonnas, 
this one is standing, but in contrast to 
later statues, the hanchement, or hip 
sway is missing. Here the intense facial 
expression of thirteenth century figures 
has already disappeared and the play 
fulness of the fifteenth century Renais 
sance type is not yet present, giving a 


calm and dignified mein to the piece 


Medal to Keppel for 


BY ; 

Service to Art 

a distinguished service in the ad 
vancement of art and_architec- 


ture’ Frederick P. Keppel, 


president of the Carnegie Corporation, 


retired 


) 
} 


Continued on page 20 
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The - CORSICAN BLOOD HOUND, “beset by the BEARS of Pupia. 


KNOEDLER GALLERIES 


CARICATURE WHEN THE BEAR REPULSED THE CUR 129 YEARS AGO 


Published March 7, 1813, this etched, hand colored broadside of “ 
Bloodhound Beset by the Bears of Russia,” 
the period, is topical today as then, 


The Corsican 
like other British pictorial comments of 
and is one of the most timely prints in the 
current exhibition, “Napoleon, the Invasion of England, and the Downfall” (see 
review on page 21). The author was probably William Elmes whose style echoes 
the satire of Thomas Rowlandson. 

Ancestors of today’s political cartoons, these sheets, selling for a shilling or less, 
marked the apogee of the art of the broadside which disappe: red with the growth 
of the daily newspaper. The history of such single, widely distributed prints dates 
back to the usually religious woodcuts of late Gothic times. In fifteenth and six- 
teenth century Italy and Germany pure amusement was their function, while later 
in the sixteenth century they were a medium for the circulation of Reformation 


ideology. Hogarth, to whom the English caricaturists of Napoleon's era were in- 
debted, used “the single sheet for witty thrusts at moral issues. The heyday of the 
broadsheet was in the early nineteenth century, before widespread newspaper oe 
lication, when news commentaries like this were popular, interestingly enough, at : 
period when British artists were little occupied with other types of historical 
painting. 

In spite of the many parellels between the situations depicted by Rowlandson, 
Isaac Cruikshank, and others less well known, and the meat of today’s 
tures, there was an essential difference in point of view. 
ists were not concerned with human or moral values, did not indulge in modern 
introspection. There was keen wit, but there were no death’s-heads, and never any 
doubts about a victorious outcome. 


Axis carica- 
The nineteenth century art- 
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| I’, IN time of peace, our museums and art galleries are important 
to the community, in time of war they are doubly valuable. For 
then, when the petty and the trivial falls away and we are face to face 
with final and lasting values, we as Americans must summon to our 
defense all our intellectual and spiritual resources. We must guard 
jealously all we have inherited from a long past, all we are capable of 
creating in a trying present, and all we are determined to preserve in 
an unseeable future. 

“Art is the imperishable and dynamic expression of these aims. It is, 
and always has been, the visible evidence of the activity of free minds. 
Our Allies, Great Britain and her Dominions, under the destructive 
impact of total war have already shown that art as an expression of the 
higher values of life is an undeniable factor in a free people’s resistance. 
Never before has museum attendance been so great in Canada, or in 
England wherever museums can still function. Never has the public 
responded so eagerly to the creative life of today and to the meaning 
of the art of the past; never have the museums of those countries been 
so determined to serve. 

“American museums have taken or are rapidly taking every precau- 
tion to preserve and care for works of art. Their directors are addressing 
themselves with redoubled energy to plans for comprehensive and 
varied forms of public instruction and recreation. They believe no bet- 
ter time could be found to make more effective the public services of 
our museums. They realize that the present situation is a challenge and 
an inspiration. 

“Therefore be it resolved: 

1) that American museums are prepared to do their utmost in the 
service of the people of this country during the present conflict 

2) that they will continue to keep open their doors to all who seek 
refreshment of spirit 

3) that they will, with the sustained financial help of their commu- 
nities, broaden the scope and variety of their work 

4) that they will be sources of inspiration illuminating the past and 
vivifving the present; that they will fortify the spirit on which Victory 
depends.” 

This statement, the product of a two day meeting of museum direc- 
tors held on December 20 and 21, was signed by seven men: Paul J. 
Sachs of the Fogg Art Museum; Alfred H. Barr of the Museum of 
Modern Art; Frederick M. Clapp of the Frick Collection; David E. 
Finley of the National Gallery; Daniel Catton Rich of the Chicago Art 
Institute; and Francis Henry Taylor at whose Metropolitan Museum 
the meeting took place. Promptly and gravely these men faced the 
added responsibility of fulfilling their jobs in a world at war. ART News 
brings you their message, with a rough summary of the museums’ 
readiness to meet the situation, as the first of a series of official com- 
munications for the benefit of galleries and public collections through- 
out the country. As fast as further material comes in we will publish 
concise and accurate reports of the plans and precautionary steps taken 
to put the major museums of America on a realistic war basis. 


THE MORAL OBLIGATION 


Resolved then that, short of a violent crisis or emergency, the mu- 
seums will remain open. This decision has far reaching implications. It 
means public-spiritedness in its broadest sense: the consideration of 
art as a national commodity no more or less valuable than public 
morale is valuable. It means art as a living influence at work on the 
minds and hearts of the people. It also means doubly careful planning— 


ART NEWS _JAN. 1-14, 1942 


U.S. Museums Face the Wartime World 


Art News Presents the 


First Ci omplete, Authentic Summary 


of Policy and Precautions throughout America 


elaborate, smooth-running systems geared for last minute emergency. 
It means a vast network of communications over which a nation’s 
treasure can be evacuated in a few hours instead of over the course of 
weeks. It means many thousands of careful hands, tools and packing- 
cases, ropes and pulleys, rolling wheels, turning locks. It means infi- 
nitely laborious appraising, cataloguing, checking, an army of deter- 
mined, efficient workers. This ant-like activity may never come to life, 
the wheels may never turn, the hidden vaults may never be sealed, but 
all must be in readiness. And this enormous job the seven signers on 
behalf of the leading museums of America have declared themselves 
ready and willing to undertake. 

From institutions all over the country we have had confirmation of 
this decision. Fiske Kimball of Philadelphia telegraphs the following: 
“We have excellent subterranean vault with adequate protection and 
proper atmospheric conditions to which in case of acute danger we 
shall withdraw, say, fifty principal masterpieces. We are equally con- 
cerned, however, to keep museum as a whole open and in full activity 
as are most European museums in England and on the Continent. We 
consider greatest danger at present is hysteria which would lead public 
to suppose museums will be closed in war time and would thus jeopard- 
ize both public appropriations and private support.” 

In Boston a Trustees’ vote recorded identical conclusions. In Rich- 
mond the Museum’s Executive Committee, anticipating trouble by 
three days, resolved on December 4 that “in the event of armed attack 
the Museum shall, first, take the proper steps to safeguard its valuable 
collections of art and shall, second, continue under such conditions as 
prove advisable, its cultural program directed to the maintenance of 
civilian morale.” San Francisco, in defiance of storm signals over the 
Pacific, proposes a more active educational program than ever before, 
featuring daily events and evening lectures and entertainment. 


OBJECT LESSONS FROM ENGLAND 


Two main things our institutions have learned from England: The 
measures to be taken and the probably results of these measures. Au- 
gust 29, 1939, was the official date for the evacuation of British art 
treasures. Even with bombing bases within eighty miles, there was still 
time to do this carefully. The Tate Gallery took six days to it, and 
every valuable picture departed, destination unknown (though aban- 
doned quarries in the North Country are commonly supposed to be the 
repository of England’s artistic heritage). In September, 1940, the Tate 
was bombed and dropped three acres of glass skylight but thanks to this 
forehandedness no single picture was exposed to damage. Since then 
the British Museum, the Wallace Collection, the Guildhall Museum, 
and Burlington House are all listed as having suffered. But so, too, 
can civilian morale confronted with empty sandbagged buildings 
which once housed treasured things. Not eighty but three thousand 
miles divides us on the Eastern Seaboard from our nearest enemies. 
Faced with the question of hiding her great works of art or showing 
them proudly, America can surely afford a gesture of confidence if it is 
one so important to her people. 

In the meantime precautions go on apace. ‘The Metropolitan Mu- 
scum, in conjunction with the Whitney, Brooklyn, the Bache Collec- 
tion, and the Museum of the City of New York, has secured a place of 
safety within a reasonable distance from town to which priceless objects 
could be removed in case of necessity. In conformance with blackout 
regulations the Metropolitan and Brooklyn Museums will close at dusk 
(4 P.M.) every day from now until April. | (Continued on page 25) 
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BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


BRITISH BAROQUI 
James I silver-gilt wine cup 
and cover, 1004 





LENT BY MR. J]. P. MORGAN 


THOUSAND years of sustained national culture, though a proud 
A record for any people, is not in itself unique. ‘The British millena 
rian tradition—which is the theme of a rich exhibition of documents, 
drawings, manuscripts, books, and works of art gathered out of shelves 
and cabinets and vaults by the Pierpont Morgan Library—is rivaled by 
the French, the German, and the Spanish, at least doubled by the It 1 
ian. What distinguishes the structure the catalogue entitles the “Web 
of English Culture” is more than longevity alone. Its prior claims begin 
with the fact that the British tradition is also our tradition. ‘lhe simple 
ties of language, which this exhibition especially stresses with its em 
phasis on literature and history rather than art, are more precious than 





PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


SEVEN HUNDRED years of British portraiture on parchment and paper: (left) the highly colored Romanesque likeness of St. Edmund, page from illustrated lives of 























Millennium of the British Tradition 


The Web of British Culture 
Embracing All the Arts in a Rich 


exhibition at the f jerpont Vorgan Library 


all the racial philosophies ever invented. And this is also the language 


in which, over recent years alone, the Polish Conrad and the Gaelic 
Yeats, the Spanish Santayana and the Armenian Saroyan, have all writ- 
ten to the virtual exclusion of their own racial dialects. 

Here is the basis of the great homogeneity so brilliantly expounded 
by Professor Chew in the opening address that forms the catalogue’s 
preface under the title quoted above. It is the unity that begins with 
the mutual forms of speech and writing shared by Britons ‘al Ameri 
cans and all those to whom the English language is dear because it has 
made contributions to all the world in the shape of a Shakespeare, a 
Milton, a Shelley which no Dante nor Pushkin nor Goethe could over- 


English saints, Bury St. Edmunds, XII century; (right) Gainsborough’s black and white chalk study of a “Young Girl,” ca. 1760. 
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It is the unity that has drawn, as has no other 
nation, the creative poets and artists of other lands 
into the stream of British culture, yet always assimilat- 
ing, never aping as did the supinely rancophile Pots- 
dam of Frederick, the comically Germanic St. Peters 
burg of Catherine—for even when the fat Hanoverians 
came to rule in London they soon learned that their 
entire court and the populace as well were poking up 
roarious fun at their ‘Teutonic accents. It is the unity 
that has made that curious yet perfectly integr ited 
whole out of British culture, the very “web” that knits 
all the arts so closely and inextricably and makes of 
them, their creators, and, above all, their audience, a 
simple progressive pattern truly unique on this earth. 

If indeed we know all this, the quality of this exhi 
bition is that it reminds us with no ostentation and 
with a great deal of pleasure. By no means its least ap- 
pealing virtue, though it be heresy to say so here, is 
that art simply slips into place as a part of the scene, 
just as, in fact, it has through ten centuries of British 
life. ‘lo say that British history boasts no Giotto or 
Diirer, no Rembrandt or Velazquez, is so much a 
truism that it has, on the other hand, let nearly every- 
one forget that what is left of mediaeva!l Britain is 
enough to prove how much the Continent owed Brit- 
ish illuminators and ivory-carvers; that Wren classically 
solved the technical paradoxes of the Baroque better 
than all the Neo-Classicists who much later disciplined 
it into mere sterility; that Hogarth anticipated the 
poetic realism of Chardin by several decades, as did 
Rowlandson the satiric genre of Gavarni and Guys, 
and as did Bonington and ‘Turner the plein-airism of 
the Barbizons and the Impressionists. 

But if that were all, it might be no more than a 
series of freaks—while the all-important fact is that in 
those ten centuries of British life you encounter art, 
just as you do in this exhibition, everywhere. No titans, 
true. Yet you come upon the genius of Cruikshank as 
you read Dickens, upon the incredible originality of 
Purcell only when you study the sources of B: ich. In 
the Library on Thirty- sixth Street you will find a case 
‘of the reigns of Henry VII to William IIT,” 
fourteen objects lent from Mr. Morgan’s personal be- 
longings, in their reticent style and perfect craftsman- 
ship perfectly epitomizing the Late Renaissance and 
the Baroque, splendid in their blank grandeur beyond 


of silver * 


anything the Continental silversmiths produced be- 
tween 1507 and 1696. For them I would give you most 
of the precious metal gingerbread of Dresden’s limit- 
less Griines Gewélbe and the Florentine lapis-lazuli- 
and-gilt dazzlers of the Gabinetti dell’ Argenteria in the 
Pitti Palace. You will discover yourself in front of this 
small treasure of the early English silversmiths, here 
surrounded by equivalent splendor in illuminations 
and bookbindings, with something of that combina 
tion of ease and wonder with which you might trans- 
port yourself off the magic greensward that oceanically 
surrounds Salisbury Cathedral, giving it a_ solitary 
splendor against the sky no Gothic church anywhere 
enjoys, into that much restored and vet still wonder 
fully beautiful Chapter House with its spidery ribs 
and unmatched gallery of corbel portraits. 

English art simply is like that. You never know 
where you are going to find it. Except, of course, that 
vou may be always sure of one thing: that you will 
never miss finding an English public for art. ‘Though 
no Britisher equaled the Fleming Van Dyck 1 


carly seventeenth century, it was nonetheless Charles | 
who then was collecting 


(Continued on page 28) 
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ILLUSTRATION, Romantic 


f “Job’s Evil Dream”’ 
manticism. (Below 
agery in his watercolor of 


“Oliver A 


and Victorian: 


sks for More,” 


illustrating 


(above) about 1818, William Blake, 
(one of a set for the Book of Job) anticipated the emotional aspects of Ro- 
in 1866 George Cruikshank established a famous prototype of Anglo-Saxon im- 
“Oliver Twist.” 
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The Year in 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW 


YORK SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM OF ART 


RECORD-MAKERS for 1941: Our choice for the most important old painting acquired by an American public collection: Copley’s “Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Winslow”; most 
important modern: Van Gogh's “Starry Night’; most important living American: Max Weber’s “Winter Twilight.” 


N ‘THE four years that have passed since we inaugurated the time 
honored custom of year-end inventory borrowed from our fellow 

critics of the theatre and the cinema, its function has undergone 
changes quite as profound as history itself during that period. When 
these annual reviews began, it was with major attention to the art life 
of the country generally, only as a final touch giving honorable mention 
to the best exhibitions and museum acquisitions of the twelvemonth. 
Gradually, however, as art life has become more and more inseparable 
from the growing pressure of political and economic life, the major 
chronicles have given way in prominence to our choice among those 
performances of the art world of material, permanent endurance. 

Each time we make this selection it is with a regret that we cannot 
follow exactly the pattern of our dramatic confréres and simply pick 
the “ten best” plays or moving pictures. Yet to select the ten best 
exhibitions of living artists would be nigh to impossible, for who sees, 
even in merely the New York scene, all the season’s exhibitions (as 
dramatic critics see all the plays) to be able to make an honest 
choice? And granted even that, what good would it do—since it is 
virtually certain that the exhibitions would be long ago closed, and 
unavailable as the snows of yesteryear? 

Hence we perforce return to our established formula of picking 
objects rather than personalities. Following the classifications of former 
years, we examine the record for 1941, and nominate for: 

The Most Significant Exhibition of the Year: Last February’s show 
of Goya at the Art Institute of Chicago, not only for its catholic taste 
in selection but notably for its brilliant, permanently useful! catalogue, 
the best in our experience ever prepared for such an exhibition. Run- 
ners-up in this category that must be mentioned are Toledo’s superb 





CITY ART MUSEUM OF ST. LOUIS 


MORE NOMINATIONS for best acquisitions: most important old sculpture: Praxitelean marble “Head of a Woman,” ca. 320 B.C.; most important modern sculpture: 





NORTON GALLERY AND SCHOOL OF ART, WEST PALM BEACH 


Spanish Painting exhibition and the Renoir Centennial at Duveen’s. 

The Most Important Old Painting Acquired by a Public Collection: 
John Singleton Copley’s Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Winslow, included in the 
M. and M. Karolik Collection presented to the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; one of the real masterpieces of our greatest native eighteenth 
century master, it ranks in importance with the best European painting 
of its time. Runners-up here which it would be unfair not to mention, 
are: San Diego’s fine Velazquez portrait; Detroit’s superb new Goya; 
Worcester’s great Bernardo Strozzi, one of the finest pictures anywhere 
by this master of the Baroque. 

The Most Important Modern European Painting: Van Gogh’s mas- 
terpiece, The Starry Night at the Museum of Modern Art. 

The Most Important Painting by a Living American: Max Weber's 
Winter Twilight at the Santa Barbara Museum, well deserved first 
prize-winner at Chicago’s recent annual. 

The Most Important Old Sculpture: The Beautiful Praxitelean Head 
of a Woman at the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

The Most Important Modern Sculpture: William Zorach’s monu- 
mental group, Youth, at the Norton Gallery and School of Art, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Most Important Object of Art: The unique fifteenth century 
intarsia-paneled room from the palace at Gubbio, at the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Nothing could be more encouraging about this list than that two 
American works of art are undoubted claimants in categories that make 
no provision for nationality. It is, altogether, a fine record, considering 
the slender total of all acquisitions that were made. Let us hope for art 


in plenty and safety in 1942. A. M. F. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Zorach’s “Youth,” life-size marble; most important object of art: paneled room from Gubbio, ca. 1475. 
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FROM THE ASHCAN INTO ‘THE 


Odyssey of U. S§ 
Realist Painters 
from Pre-1914 
Slice of Life to 
Post -1929 


Sand bag 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


PHOUGH George Luks 
painted his “Mrs. Gam 
ley” (left) in 1930, the 
march of social conscious 
ness had already left such 
friendly characters far be 
hind, Mervin Jules’ “Ban 
quet” (right), summing 
up a thirty vear progres 
sion from ash- to gar 
bage-can. 

WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


{permis should live up to their names. There was once a group of 
painters in this country called the Ashcan School, and supposedly 
they depicted ashcans, but the trouble with them was that they weren’t 
really interested in ashcans at all. They were dreamers, Impressionists, 
poets, and good painters. Yet it was Art Young, editor of The Masses, 
who in 1912 thought that these painters were too tough, for, after giv- 
ing them a label that stuck, he went on to counsel John Sloan to go 
easy on the ashcan. 

What were people reading and thinking in those days that they 
should have their minds on the poor even for a little? ‘Theodore Dreiser 
was in the ascendant, so were Upton Sinclair, Winston Churchill, 
E:dgar Lee Masters, and the periodic Henry George with his single tax 
which had been of interest since 1883. ‘Tolstoy was a great force. All of 
these writers were mildly or strongly socialistic. 

How different now! We of the moment live in a world whose liter- 





ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


WFA ART PROGRAM 


SLICE OF LIFE “Chez Mouquin” (left) painted in a festive vein in 1905 by William Glackens. Compare these Bacchic elegancies 
with Jack Levine’s grim “The Feast of Pure Reason” of 1937 (right) with its angry, heavy-handed underscoring of caricature. 
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MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


ary lights are Farrell, Faulkner, and Fisher; Caldwell, Hemingway, and 
Dos Passos. ‘These men see and exploit the ugly. Perhaps the exploita- 
tion of it has a moral end, but exploitation it is. And there are as many 
painters who do the same, forming a current Ashcan School, though it 
has not been officially so denominated. Like Farrell, these painters bear 
down on what horrors they see. But unlike the earlier men, they seem 
incapacitated to portray anything else. 

Today, then, when we are confronted with this other and more dras- 
tic Ashcan School, it is extremely interesting to see how milky was the 
original. For the point about them is that they could do other things— 
landscape and portraiture—just as well as ashcanning. Art Young had 
reserved this choice designation for the paintings of John Sloan, Glenn 
Coleman, and Stuart Davis in particular, but it stuck to the work of 
The Eight and to the Henri School in general. 

It is true that those who banded together under Henri to form The 
Eight at first regarded 
themselves (somewhere 
around 1906) as enfants 
terribles. ‘Their own re- 
volt was against the so- 
ciological somnolence 
and aesthetic prettifica- 
tion in the work of the 
Ten Americzn Painters, 
represented by Dewing, 
Twachtman, Hassam, 
Weir, and other native 
Impressionists. The Ten 
had been steeped in 
Monet. The Eight 
steeped themselves in 
Manet. Hence, their 
greater bite. They— 
Henri, Luks, and Bel- 
lows, in especial — de- 
cided to go down to the 
docks to get down to 
the warm heartbeat of 
the people. America, 
after its latest panic of 


1907, was stabilizing again, and there was 
now the new metropolis of the industrial 
era to be expressed. ‘This metropolis had in 
teresting people in it not necessarily to be 
found in parlors paying polite calls, as 
Chase, Dewing, and ‘Tarbell had portraved 
them, but rather down on Hester Street, in 
the markets, beneath the elevated railways, 
in the saloons, and in the tenements. Luks, 
Sloan, and Bellows ferreted out marvelous 
“copy” in all these places, for it was not for 
nothing that they all had been newspaper 
illustrators in Philadelphia or New York. 
They had the reporter's eve. 

But there was one thing thev did not do 
they never portrayed an ashcan. They were 
supposed to love the seamy side, but what 
they thought seamy and what our contem 
porary ashcanners think seamy are two dif 
ferent things. The Henri Group was also 
called the Revolutionary Black Gang, but 
about the most radical departure they of 
fered was when Everett Shinn, in a beauti 
ful pastel (a medium wherein he excels ) 
showed a deserted city street in the early 
morning hours, with only a cat on the 
prowl and an old tramp raiding a junk-heap. 
But there is no ashcan. Indeed, I remember 
only one ashcan in American painting prior 
to 1929: it is in Louis Maurer’s otherwise 
genteel street scene, 43rd Street West of 
Ninth Avenue, painted in 1883 and exhib 
ited in 1939 at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art’s show, “Life in America.” 

Well, life in America changed after 19209. 
October 1929 was the end of an era. Hence- 
forth the painter felt all the bars were down 
between unpleasantness and mere dec ency. 
Where Shinn, reputedly one of the bad 
boys, showed you poverty and despair, it 
was down, or across, the street, at a remove. 
Like an Impressionist picture, these things 
were meant to be looked at from a distance. 
Not so with those who dabble in ashcans 
now. l’oo many poor people have 
been seen rummaging in even the 


and Madison Avenues in the last 
decade to make the artist over- 
sensitive about recording them. 
Joe Jones, Abraham Harriton, 
Mervin Jules, and others give 
you close-ups of such scenes, the 
closer the better. Their aim is 
not to spare your sensibilities 
one bit. The more these painters 
can underline the utter destitu- 
tion and hopelessness of the un- 
employed, the better they like it. 
John Sloan might have been a 
Socialist in the days when he 
drew for The (old) Masses, but 
the men who paint the modern 
version of the ashcan have been 
or are Communistically inclined. 

Instructive contrasts between 
an older generation with savoir 
faire and good taste and a 
younger and pathetically “lost” 
generation without its edges 
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REALISM to many moderns means relentless overstatement, 
scene ““Hinky Dinky Parlez Vous”’ 
wire waste-receptacles of Fifth sy (center 


ARTS 


ARI 


rubbed off are provided in two recent 
anvases. One, lately acquired by the Met 
ropolitan Museum, is by a septuagenarian 
who exhibited with The Eight or Ashcan 
School and whose progressive painting 
carned him the right to be one of the char- 
ter members of the Society of Independent 
\rtists \rnold Friedman. His picture, 
called Unemployable, is an able, dignified 
portrait. ‘The character of the man who 
takes his fate, forlorn as his finances, with 
philosophy is well and touchingly ex 
pressed. The other canvas, named Unem- 
ploved, is by Caroline Durieux of Louisiana. 
In its depiction of three woe-begone, un 
pleasant faces in stringently linear rhythm, 
it expresses the nadir of discontent. 

hese contemporaries of ours want no 
varnish on their ideas. Clinical to a degree 
is Cadmus in Hinky Dinky Parley Vous. 
I'he close-up, the trompe l'oeil method, was 
never more outraged. If there were ever a 
better preachment against the unattrac- 
tiveness of the drunk, here it is, done in a 
hundredth part of the time it takes a ‘Tem- 
perance Leaguer. In any case, though it 
may do moral good, it is a revolting picture. 
Compare with it Sloan’s McSorley’s Bar, of 
1912, where the human motive is seen on 
a smaller, more attractive scale, and soft- 
focused. Yet Sloan wasn’t squeamish. In 
his Sixth Avenue and 29th Street, of 1917, 
known as the ‘Tenderloin, he wrote he 
knew the atmosphere was “drab, shabby, 
happy. sad, and human.” We italicize the 
third and the fifth words. Sloan found one 
of his favorite themes in a woman’s putting 
out her wash. Like Degas, he saw it as a 
human and even happy event. Unlike the 
contemporary ashcanners, he did not incor- 
porate with it the unpleasant undertone of 
ilso washing dirty linen in public. The 
contemporary ashcanner paints large, a 
trait acquired no doubt from Mexico. His 


as in Cadmus’s 1941 bar 
top). Its 1931 parallel was Glenn Coleman’s ‘Speak 


; its dignified ancestor is ‘“‘“McSorlev’s Bar,” 1912, by Sloan (below). 


viewpoint may be summed up 
in a vandal’s chalk scribbling 
which the other day appeared 
on Mrs. Vanderbilt’s Fifth Ave- 
nue house at 640: “Spit is nice.” 
But is it art? 


The fresh, almost unknown Luks 
Iwo Little Clowns on our cover 
shows how the original Ashcan paint- 
ers could turn to pleasing, even glee- 
ful subject matter. Executed first in 
1911 and repainted sometime before 
1923, its present anonymous owner 
writes of it: “It was first shown at the 
National Association of Portrait Paint- 
ers exhibition, March-April, 1912... . 
The original composition was very 
different (the table, fruit and glass 
were not included and in the fore- 
ground on the floor was a large pump 
kin). . . . Jack and Russell Burke {the 
subjects) were the sons of Luks’ jami- 
tor. They ran into Luks’ studio at 
Halloween 1911 to show themselves 
in the costumes in which he painted 
them. . . . The figures have been re- 
studied and repainted and given great- 
er simplicity and greater animation. 
On the whole, the second version 1s 
much the better of the two...” 
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A.C.A. GALLERY 


COLLECTION OF THE ARTISI 


PHIRTY-FIVE years separate Everett Shinn’s “Early Morning, Paris’ (left) and Abraham Harriton’s “Sleeping Junkman” (right), similar subjects but each sharply 


of its time. Shinn’s theme, once dubbed radical, seems nostalgic next to today’s pitiless close up which spares neither subject nor observer. 
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par SIDEWALK REALISM in New York: Sloan’s “Sixth Avenue at 29th Street” (below, left), inelegant enough in 1907, is almost a costume picture now, its soft focus and 


shen sense of space contributing to an undeniably romantic effect. Not so Marsh's “Harris Theatre” (below, right) where harsh neon lights up the city’s quickened tempo 
ice. : . 
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TATE GALLERY, LONDON 


EDOUARD MANET: “LA SERVEUSE DE BOCKS,” 1879 


“La Tranche de Vie,” basis of the “Ash Can School's” realistic “slice of life” is a carefully posed studio work, its arrangement gives an impression of complete 
(see article on page 13) was originally developed by Manet and the Impressionists spontaneity because its models were actually a waitress and patrons from the 
whose themes were inspired by sources ranging from Zola’s novels to Paris bar and Brasserie Reichshoffen on the Boulevard Rochechouart which was a haunt of 
dance-hall interiors. Though this Manet masterpiece (38 1/4 by 30 3/4 inches) Manet and inspired the picture. (Compare with American subjects on page 14.) 





LENT BY THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO, 


rO THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


JOAN MIRO: “THE HARLEQUIN’S CARNIVAL,” 1924-25 


I'he slice of fancv: like the | 


yest of program music, Miro suggests stories which 
the spectator is tr 


ee to develop for himself. In this he differs from the pure 
abstractionists who liken their work to the simplicity of Bach and from the 


story-telling painters whose work may be likened to the literary nature of 
operatic music. Miro suggests his carnival atmosphere with the colorful and 


unlimited fantasy characteristic of the Spanish temperament. Opposed to the 


non-objectivity of Kandinsky’s compositions which this gleeful and fertile can- 
vas somewhat recalls in its general aspect, Miro considers the subject matter 
to be of the greatest importance. “Harlequin’s Carnival’’ (measuring 26 by 
36 5/8 inches) is the culmination of the early period before he attempted to 


abandon realistic forms and Dadaist suggestions for a vastly simplified Sur- 
realism (see review on page 21). 





LENT BY DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


N 1860 at the age of twenty-three Mary Cassatt left her native Penn 

svlvania and the ordered social life it offered her, to live abroad and 
become an artist. Such a procedure was exceptional enough for the 
day, but still more remarkable things followed. Tall, eccentric Miss 
Cassatt, self-taught through unmitigated hard work, was enough of a 
non-conformist to be caught up in the Impressionist movement, to be 
come the friend and colleague of Degas, and eventually to leave het 
mark on the humming artistic life of nineteenth century Paris. Instead 
of landscape Miss Cassatt specialized in mother and child studies, 
a theme which endeared her to her countrymen and provided the 
opening wedge for Impressionism in America. The Baltimore Museum 
of Art has currently assembled 156 works, including many unfamiliar 
ones loaned by members of the Cassatt family. Result is the first full 
length view ever afforded of this enigmatic artistic personality. 


LENT BY DURAND-RUEL 


CASSATT 


ns eget - ' 


> The Distaff 
; i]; mpressionist 


in Full View 


THE VICTORIAN interior, is affectionately 
described by Mary Cassatt. “A Cup of Tea,” 
oil, painted in 188o (left). 


LENT BY THE HARRIS WHITEMORE COLLECTION 


JAPANESE prints, which influnced everyone from Whistler to the Impressionists, 
found an enthusiastic student in Mary Cassatt, as the drypoint and aquatint “Wo- 
man Bathing,” 1892 shows (above); the maternity theme treated in pastel “In 
the Garden,” 1893 (left). 
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OMAHA’S JOSLYN MUSEUM 


First Item in 

Its Ambitious 
Purchase Program 
Just Announced 


AVING reached its ten 
| year mark, Omaha’s 


Joslvn Memorial now makes a 
real start in the assembling of 
an important art collection. 
Using the decade anniversary 
as an occasion for looking for 
ward as well as back, its staff 
assembled a loan exhibition 
of Western painting in which 
visitors previewed the type 
and quality of the permanent 
collection they hope to amass 
during the next ten years. 
lhe promise of the exhibi 
tion was substantiated by a 
new acquisition: the Society 
of Liberal Arts presented to 
the institution the notable 
Raeburn portrait herein illus- 
trated, a masterwork formerly 
in the collection of the late 
Edward 'T’. Stotesbury. In ad- 
dition, three or four new ac- 
cessions from the Anniver- 
sary show are pending, and 
these, together with the Eu- 
ropean and Amcrican pic- 
tures it already owns, will 
give the Joslyn an enviable 
start. Omaha was more than 
curious about the artistic 
feast in store, and the Anni- 
versary Exhibition, current 
for just three days at the end 
of November, was attended 
by more than 12,000 citizens. 
If future accessions (others 
are to be announced soon ) can 
match this sampler in inclu- 
siveness, the Joslyn Memo 
rial’s pink marble walls will 
house a rounded vista of six 
centuries of painting ending 
with an ample selection from 
contemporary America. 

This is what the forecast 
offered: The still Gothic suggestions of the Renaissance in Siena are 
sounded by Paolo di Giovanni Fei and Sassetta, while Florence of the 
fifteenth century is echoed in Fra Filippo Lippi and in Lorenzo 
di Credi. Rosso’s Michelangelesque style and Bronzino’s clear portrait 
speak for Florence of the cinquecento. Venice’s expansiveness is found 
in the Bellini pupil, Cariani, in a ‘Titian portrait, a Veronese Venus, and 
in such later eighteenth century artists as Piazzetta, Guardi, ‘Tiepolo, 
and Ricci. Other Italian schools include the Academic seventeenth cen 
tury Milanese Crespi and the furious, mannered Magnasco. 

Cranach and Bartel Bruyn speak for Germany’s ordered style of the 
sixteenth century, while the seventeenth in the Netherlands is lavishly 
represented not only by the Rembrandt, Rubens, Ruvysdael, and 


GETS UNDER WAY 


PRESENTED TO THE JOSLYN MEMORIAL, OMAHA, BY THE SOCIETY OF LIBERAL ARTS 


RAEBURN used light to bring the features and the blue and white color scheme into focus in this portrait of the Scottish “Mrs. 
Andrew Hav,” wife of General Andrew Hay of Mount Blairy of whom he made a companion painting. 


Van Dyck, but by such fine lesser knowns as Peter Claesz and the Hals- 
reflecting Molenaer. This great period is preceded by the earlier records 
of the Flemish Bosch, Albert Bouts, and Joos van Cleve, and by Ver- 
meyen of Holland. Spain in the same epochs is shown by the early 
fifteenth century Luis Borrassa, by El Greco, by Ribera, leading finally 
to Goya. 

How France borrowed from the Renaissance and developed on its 
own is suggested in a work of the colorful and mannered Fontainebleau 
School, by the great seventeenth century trio, Claude Lorrain, Poussin, 
and Le Nain. A unique Chardin represents the eighteenth century, 
David the Classicism born of the Revolution. Corot, Couture, and 


Millet show the nineteenth century's (Continued on page 25) 
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ART NEWS 


Continued from page 
was awarded th Medal of Honor of 
the American Group of the Société des 
Architectes Diplomes par le Gouverne 
ment. ‘The occasion was a dinner held 
at the Architectural Leaguc In the 


course of the past eighteen vears Mr. 


Keppel has distributed more than 
seven and a half million dollars for art 
projects out of income from the vast 
fund established by Andrew Carnegie 


for scientific, educational, and human 
itarian projects. ‘The medal was pre 
sented by Julian C. Levi, president of 


the American Group. 


Peale Family Parade 


in Baltimore 
_ interest imcreasingly focused 


on American painting, the Balti 
more Municipal Museum's current 
showing of thirty-two paintings by 
members of the Peale family is a special 
attraction in a city to which the ma 
jority of these works are new. The 
show is also appropriate as this historic 
building was known as Peale’s Museum 
and Gallery of Fine Arts between the 
years 1814 and 183 

Featured in the show are works by 
James Peale whose versatility is attested 
to in portraiture, historical and mytho 
logical themes, and in those fine, dry, 
perfect fruit and flower pieces which 
form such a delightful chapter of Amer 
icana. Other members of this astonish 
ing family whose oils and watercolors 
make up the show are Rembrandt 
(founder of the museum), Raphaelle, 
Charles Willson, James, Jr., Marga 
retta Angelica, and Sarah Miriam, all 
worthy bearers of the Peale name. 


Small Pearls for the 
Modest Collector 


OING on its fifth year, Collectors 
of American Art, Inc., has just 
hung prior to distribution the twenty- 
eight paintings which fortunate sub 
scribers will receive in return for their 
$5 annual dues. The society can re 
port steady progress both in its mem 
bership and in the turnover represented 
by the works it handles. Good taste 
and high quality throughout was un 
derlined by such delightful works as 
Bosa’s Coney Island, Betty W. Par 
rish’s Up the Hill, by the golden flow 
ers of W. H. Faulkner’s still-life, and 
by Klonis’s delicate watercolor, Yachts, 
the latter destined for the Flint Insti- 
tute of Arts. 


The Seventh Annual at 
Youngstown 


NE of the most important regional 

events in the national calendar is 
the annual of the Butler Art Institute 
at Youngstown, Ohio. Going on its sev- 
enth year, this show offers over $700 in 
prize money and a representative slice 
of some of the best painting of today. 
A jury composed of artists John Steuart 
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( rv and Ehot O'Ha ind of Director 
Thomas C. Colt of the Virginia Mu 


scum of Fine Arts were responsible f 


the 254 painting little more than a 
sixth of the total entries from Ohio and 
three neighboring states 

This vear the exhibition trend is to 


; 


ward the kind of accomplishmen 


which makes much of technique and 
little of mannerism. On the whole real 
ism pre\ ils, though, as in the case of 
Hobson Pittman, Clarence Carter, Em 
len Etting, John Carroll. and Stephen 
Ktnier it is bound to be of a personal 


OF AMERIC 


Burchheld which was seen for the first 
time at this artist's Manhattan solo last 
November. ‘The invas was presented t 
the Museum along with a John Car 
I] drawing through the Kansas Cit) 
Friends of Art. At Andover the Addi 


Y 


son Gallerv has a qu red Hobson Pitt 
man’s Summer Home _ which’ was 
exhibited at the Golden Gate I:xpo 


sition in San Francisco and at. last 
vear s Corcoran. Stephen Etnier’s Pier’s 
End goes to Washington to hang at 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery. The Art 
Museum of the Institute of New Britain 





BUTLER INSTITUTE, YOUNGSTOWN 


AWARDED First Prize of $125 for best oil in Youngstown’s Seventh Annual 
New Year Show: Clyde Singer’s “Stormy Weather” (above); Clarence Millet’s 
“Cloud Shadows on the Mississippi” (below). 


WPA GALLERY, NEW ORLEANS 





nature. Winner of the first prize was 
Clyde Singer of Youngstown, a proud 
native son whose sixteenth trophy in six 
years this is. Second $100 ail prize went 
to Harry Scheuch for Cheap Lumber 
and the watercolorists’ First, for the 
same amount, to Elsie L. Pomeroy for 
A Melting Snow. 


From Coast to Coast: 
Museum Purchases 


EFENSE measures or no, museums 
are still buying. To the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery in Kansas City 
there has recently gone an important 


has purchased a carefully painted Brack 
man oil, Market Woman, and a John 
Whorf watercolor. Oregon buys locally 
with work by four natives passing to the 
permanent collections. To the Barnes 
Foundation at Merion, Pennsylvania, 
will be added Absorbing Art, showing 
the gallery visitor’s dilemma as it ap 
pears to the Greek-born “primitive” 
Aristodemos Kaldis. 


News Items in Brief: 
The Last Word 


@ Theorizing educators may be star- 
tled by the results of the Museum of 


Modern Art’s 
tion for silk screen prints the winners 


child-judged competi- 


of which will soon be issued at smal] 


} lh 


cost for consumption by the young of 


th« yuintrv. Although Chet LaMore’s 


grotesque Hi diddle-diddl found favor, 


the general demand was for realism, 


@ Artist members of An American 
Group, galvanized by the realization of 
liens in their midst, have drafted a 
patriotic manifesto which reads in 
part: “We wish to affirm our com 
plete confidence in their loyalty to the 
United States of two of our members 
who are Japanese by birth: our presi 
dent Yasuo Kunivoshi and our fellow 
member Chuzo ‘l'amotzu.” 


@ Violet Oakley, veteran muralist 
who received her first gold medal in 
1904, has just had a similar honor 
bestowed on her by the Pennsylvania 
Society of Miniature Painters. With 
the medal went the citation “for dis 
tinguished service in art.” 


@ The rise of lithography, youngest 
of the graphic arts, is responsible for 
an Oklahoma annual which in three 
vears has grown into one of the most 
important events of its kind. More 
than two hundred artists from all 
parts of the country and Hawaii are 
competing for the three purchase prizes 
offered. The show is current at the 
Oklahoma WPA Art Center. 


@ Federal Works Agency goings-on in 
the deep South currently feature a one 
man show of the New Orleans painter, 
Clarence Millet, who shows a selection 
of work at the WPA galleries in New 
Orleans. Millet is a painter of atmos 
phere and mood, his Cloud Shadows on 
the Mississippi giving a typically evoca 
tive picture of the Delta country. 


@ Ellen Emmet Rand. member of a 
celebrated painting clan, died at sixty 
five on December 19. Mrs. Rand’s 
greatest success was as a_portraitist, 
numbering Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
William James, Elihu Root, and Me- 
Monnies among her sitters. Her official 
portrait of President Roosevelt hangs 
in the White House. She was the re 
cipient of many medals and honors and 
was one of the first artists to hold a 
one man show in America. 


@ On temporary loan at the National 
Gallery are the series of architectural 
drawings and the John Russell Pope 
actual model of the exterior which 
went into the creation of this last and 
greatest of American museums. Prog- 
ress photographs record successive stages 


of construction. 


@ Non-objective murals by Ilya Bo 
lotowsky “are being greatly enjoyed by 
the patients of the new City Hospital 
on Welfare Island” announces Baron 
ess Rebay, curator of the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum of Non-Objective 
Art. Bolotowsky holds a scholarship 
from this foundation and received the 
commission through the WPA. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


DOUBLE IMAGE OF SURREALISM: MIRO & DALI 


| EING Spanish and Surrealist gives 

Miro and Dali about as much in 
ommon as have brandy and _ sherry, 
both alcoholic and beverages. Compare 
the Miro colorplate on page 17 with 
the Dali in the December 1-14 issue of 
ART News and vou have it at a glance; 
the current retrospectives of the artists 
it the Museum of Modern Art enlarge 


the point 


draftsman to express literary ideas; Miro 


Dali uses his virtuosity as a 


employs his imagination, sense of de 
ign, and superb gift for coloring as the 
means of expressing emotion in picto 
rial form. In general, Miro’s Iberianism 
is that of the exuberant release of a 
dance like the fandango while Dali’s 
is closer to the savage, cruel intoxication 
of the Inquisition. 

\s Surrealists, both are intensely oc 
cupied with subject matter while in 
spired by chance arrangements. But 
how different the results! Show Dali a 
seaside and he will make an apparently 
faithful record in slick drawing and in 
different color (he makes a_ hard-to 
swallow program of “anti-artistic” col 
or). But into the naturalistic scene he 
will paint, as in Apparition of Face and 
Fruit-Dish on a Beach, countless double 
from his 
consciously “‘paranoiac’’ vocabulary. Let 


images of women, dogs, etc., 


Miro look at a group of collages of 
newspaper advertisements and allow his 
imagination to play with their outlines 
and you have a series of compositions 
such as those he made in 1933. The 
“ads” themselves disappear, and in 
their place are interwoven forms, ab 
stracted but highly suggestive of erotic 
motifs dancing against a glowing back- 
ground marvelous in color. Whether or 


not we accept the sincerity of both 
painters, Miro emerges as the greater 
artist; Dali as the cleverer 

Miro’s oeuvre, as James Johnson 
Sweeney points out in his illuminating 
catalogue, is characterized by its “gay 
ety, sunshine, health — color, humor, 
thythm,’ and by the fact that he is pri 
marily a painter. Concerned with sub 
ject matter, he resents being classed 
with abstractionists. When he flirted 
with Cubism he never lost sight of rec 
ognizable form, and the associative sug 
gestions of his Surrealist pictures are in 
sisted upon. Like Klee’s, Miro’s works 
often have amusing titles, but unlike 
Klee’s, their meanings can be compre 
hended without tags. 

Dali is basically academic from the 
exact Basket of Bread of 1926 to the 
similar though Surrealist paraphernalia 
bedecked Two Pieces of Bread Express 
ing the Sentiment of Love, 1940. At 
thirty-eight (he is eleven years Miro’s 
junior) he probably has as facile a com 
mand of his tools as any living painter, 
and seems to be placing more emphasis 
upon this than upon the complex Sur 
realist ideology and Barnum stunts 
which made him such good “copy.” 
Recently he threw out the smooth 
Renaissance-via-Bécklin surface and 
went back to the Mannerists for attenu 
ated forms and thick impastos through 
which he proclaimed that he had “be 
come Classic.”” As James Thrall Soby 
hints in his catalogue analysis, Dali 
may henceforth pay more attention to 
the conscious than to the subconscious 
mind. If he does, he is fully equipped 
to become the twentieth century’s lead 
ing academician, D. B. 


AMERICAN FOREFATHERS NEWLY ATTRIBUTED 


_ New York Historical Society sig 
nals a stimulating new exhibition of 
its American portraits by simultaneously 
issuing what should be a model cata 
logue, where over 400 of the 800 paint 
ings are illustrated. The installation is 
chronological while the catalogue is al 
phabetical as to the sitters for the por- 
traits. In the seventeenth and eight 
eenth century sections, new attributions 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


ANONYMOUS AMERICAN: “Eliza- 


beth van Brugh,” ca. 1720-30. 


of importance have been made. For in- 
stance, the style of Pieter Vanderlyn 
being now called in question, what 
passed as Vanderlyn before—that series 
of black-visaged, thuggish looking gen 
tlemen with can-opener hands and of 
just as primitive ladies with long, heavy 
black shadows on the side of their 
noses—-is now treated as work by an un- 
identified Hudson Valley Painter. In ad 
dition, certain other work from up the 
Hudson, dating from only at most ten 
years later, from the 1720s to the 
s, like the Elizabeth van Brugh, 
might equally well be from Vanderlyn’s 
brush. Pending further amendment 
such work must also be catalogued as 
by an unidentified Hudson Valley 
Painter. 
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The large double portrait of Captain 
and Mrs. Joannes Schuyler is now defi 
nitely given to John Smibert and the 
older attribution, made by Mr. John 
Hill Morgan to Evert Duyckinck 3rd., 
erased. Another extremely interesting 
change is that of the authorship of the 
two fine portraits of Garret and Mrs. 
Garret Abeel from Matthew Pratt to 
Lawrence Kilburn. Similarly, those of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerardus Duyckinck have 
been changed from West to Kilburn. 
Thus, the Historical Society, having had 





BABCOCK GALLERY 


WINSLOW HOMER: “Winter, Prouts Neck, Maine,” 1890, oil. 


only one officially before, now has five 
Kilburns. Per contra, it has no Pratts. 
These changes have been due to the 
splendid work in connoisseurship of Mr. 
William Sawitzky, Advisory Curator of 
American Art. 

The rest of this early installation is 
remarkably good. Beginning with the 


LATTERDAY CLASSICS: 
NE after another the Babcock Gal 
leries have exhibited Homer and 
Blakelock—Homer, a name to conjure 
with, and Blakelock, especially twenty-five 
years ago, no less. The show of Homer 
oils was early work. In one, the Court- 
vard in Paris, of 1867, ar. exceedingly 
rare item from his French visit, we see 
a canvas strict and bare as Chirico. 
When Homer returns to America we 
have unconsciously pointillistic touches. 
The Farmer Boys is grandly sunny, but 
the two finest canvases, along with the 
French one, are the one (House at 
Prout’s Neck) stormy, and the other 
(Fisherman) misty, the angler reeling in 
his pickerel just as the morning vapors 
lift from dew-swept fields ashore. 
Blakelock came back once _ before. 
That was in 1916, when, after seven 
teen ghastly years in an insane asylum, 
he was allowed six months’ probation 
from it and was hurried down to New 


EMPIRE CARTOONS 


“WV7HEN and O when does this little 

Boney Come? Perhaps he’ll come 
at Christmas!—perhaps he’ll stay at 
home...” So ran the ditty when Eng 
land faced a previous possible invasion 
How the witty and penetrating David 
Lows of the early 1800s (Rowlandson, 
Cruikshank, and others) dealt with the 
situation is the subject of an exhibition 
of broadsides and caricatures at Knoed 
ler. These etchings were pulled quickly 
from the press, hand colored, and dis 
tributed for a shilling or less. Pasted 
against shop windows in front of the 
new jets of illuminating gas, they were 
the radio and newspaper analyses of 
that day. 

Both historical and pictorial in in 
terest—for the artists were outstanding 
—the exhibition reveals many startling 
parallels with today. John Bull, coarser 
than our Churchillian character, is as 
dogged; the “Boney” is more lean, 
lanky, and Hitler-like than the pot bel- 
lied Little Corporal we usually think of. 


second room, or roughly with Charles 
Willson Peale, everything becomes 
plainer sailing. The older portraits are 
in just as fine a condition as many oth- 
ers, certain nineteenth century ones, 
viz. by Osgood, having crackles due to 
a high coefficient of expansion and con 
traction between glazes. o. Wt. 


HOMER & BLAKELOCK 


York from the hospital at Middletown 
to see an exhibition of his oils at the 
Reinhardt Galleries. The furor his be- 
ing brought back caused in art circles 
may be remembered. His popularity was 
attested by one canvas which earlier in 
the same year was sold for $20,000 and 
also by what were thought to be a num- 
ber of forgeries. This self-taught painter, 
made penniless through supporting 
eight children and the callousness of 
the public who chiefly turned to him 
after he had given away much of his 
best work for bread and clothing, has 
by all odds the most tragic history of 
any other American painter. Mr. 
Dalesio has brought to the exhibition 
such fine works as The Afterglow (with 
its smooth thin paint, always suggestive 
of impasto, on panel) two poetic moon 
light scenes, and the no less character 
istic Morning in an Indian Encamp 
ment. 7. Wi &. 


CALL UP 1941 PARALLELS 


The roles of victorious France and bro 
ken, divided Germany are merely re 
versed. There is the view of Mutual 
Honors at Tilsit with Napoleon sweetly 
crowning (with a dunce cap) the Rus 
sian Bear who wonders what his friend 
the Lion will think; the other side of 
the story (five years later) is the expul 
sion of the Corsican Bloodhound from 
Russia (see reproduction on page §). 
The Far East is in the picture too, 
for in 1808 we have Boney sitting 
on a map of the East Indies amazed to 
find John Bull there waiting for him. 

The “Invasion” theme was most pop 
ular, and its epitome is Woodward's 
Buonaparte’s Soliloquy at Calais with 
its Hamlet-stemmed: ‘“T’invade, — to 
fight;—To fight?—perchance be beat: 
aye, there’s the rub; For in our passage 
hence what ills may come, When we 
have parted from our native . ports, 
Must give us pause; .. .” 

These and dozens of other almost 
up-to-the-minute prints from the Latta 
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| BURLIUK: TROMKA 
\ ome color per square inch than is 
i easy to imagine is_ packed 
David Burliuk’s « 
the array of 


taken in at 


tor with a blinking blindness. Close up, 
look at. 


lor achieved by a 


into 
invases at A.C.A., and 
small 


] 
swirling pictures, 


1 glance, leaves the specta 
there is much to There is a 
difference between 
thick impasto squeezed from the tube 


thick 


palette and color built up by thin rich 


or scraped an inch from the 
hard enamel 
Burliuk uses both methods, but we find 
the latter 


own sake and for the discipline it de 


glazes glowing under a 


much more satisfying for its 


mands of the artist. 
Burliuk took his car and 
and set out to explore the country last 


his boxes 


summer. He painted constantly, and ex 
citedly, and the pictures he brought 
back 


show) are full of the 


are the substance of the 
local 
Florida and ‘Texas. But in spite of this, 
Rus 


sian and peasantlike in his interpreta 


these 
color of 


Burliuk will always be essentially 


tions, Expressionist in his emotions. 





ZBOROWSKI GALLERY 


CHARLES DESPIAU: “Diana,” bronze. 
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CHARLO! 
\ EXHIBITION of the carly 


those of 1 


Jean Charlot is an event at the Bone 
stell Gallery. Charlot then had _ not 
probed the mysteries of color. His work 
though here and there colorful, did not 
play with it so masterfully nor, save in 
invases like Alfred Barr’s Mama 
Spanks, were the tones in that range of 
ilmost white intensity where Charlot 
now so successfully dwells. Yet, as in 
Acapantzingo, some colors like blue 
were then beginning to sing. This 


painter in the early ‘twenties had other 
strings to his bow. ‘The Street, Cuerna 
vaca carries as it does because of com 
position. It is hastily painted in that 
the artist made few corrections, yet see 
how clever the three pink lines for in 


terstices between tiles are lw.! 


h review the 


NEW GALLERY 
_ 1 modern Frenc 
Zborowski Gallery (a 


opens its own New York headquarters 


Paris firm 


I'wo dry Segonzacs, a large cubic figure 
study by Derain, a sharp but sweet Ma 
tisse are among their displays. There 
are three Despiau sculptures here, two 
heads and a lithe little bronze Diana. 

Ihe Gallery plans to follow this by 
another selection from its collection of 
French painting and sculpture, but con 
irt will also have 


temporary American 


a part in its future program. D. B 


BALINESE 
EMOTE Bali 


more remote than the morning pa 


now probably no 


per) is the subject of one of the sea 
son’s exciting surprises, an exhibition at 
Holland showing life on the 
island not as viewed by a romantic Oc 
cidental, but the Bali 


House 


as set down by 
nese themselves. 

The subject matter of religious cere 
monies which involve such not-so-re 
mote goings on as “frankly flirtatious” 
dances, cock fights with betting and re 
freshments on the side, is worth spend 
ing time with. A full catalogue answers 
questions on that score. But what inter- 
ests fully as much is the painting itself. 
Ihe large compositions swarm with de 
tails executed in perfect miniature and 
with just a suggestion of the new art of 
perspective. 
affiliations are 
closer to India than to any other art 
familiar to us, but the color isn’t Indian 
at all. It is a much more pleasant com 


posite of browns, greens, and quiet 


In general, stylistic 


ving ofa monia karacter in a 
] . } 
Ig peak fo skill wath ih 
ish which can stand up against 
l est if lip ( bn ( dD. B 


CHARLES CAMPBELL 


\' MOST as unplete as works of 

int as Hen James urn of the 
Screw, (¢ Campbell's watercol 
d fas 


lat riet literar masterpiece 


, 
lerargil have the morbi 


interested in 
the portray il of what life and human 
writes 
“halt-alive 
ndividuals or il] classes or society 


It is not difficult to see 


voung Clevelander is a 


why this 


| 
good muralist 


\s an acid watercolorist his technique is 


unique: he combines watercolor, gou 
che and perhaps a bit of oil, varnishes 
them over to achieve an effect usually 
found only on panels D. B 


AMERICANA 


\' THE gallery of C. W. Lyons are 
l some of the rarities among Ameri 
can topographical prints. The exhibi 
Cities.” 
\part from your interest in print quality 

in George Cooke’s work 
what Washington looked like in 1823, 
New York in 1825, and Detroit in 1827 
Ihe print of Detroit was engraved by 
Bennett, 


tion is entitled “American 


you Can see 


who did the famous one of 


The Narrows of New York Harbor 
One of the chief rarities here is the 
Wood-Rollinson View of New York 
from Long Island. J. W.l 


PAUL BODIN 

\ USICAL instruments neatly ab 
4 stracted and the statuesque peop] 
who play them are the themes of paint 
Paul Bodin’s Artists’ Galler 
debut. The piano, especially its clean 


cut kevboard, is the favorite, but Bodin 


shapes, 


ings in 


other 


| his 


uses viol scores, and 


paraphernalia as counterpoint 
Academy and ASI 


young trained artist 
carries musical analogies even to his 
palette which is harmonious in a still, 
rather than in an active, way. There is 


a lot of solid black. As in Bach, his 
ideas are expressed by the compositional 


lines rather than by the color. D. B. 


BOBERMAN & OTHERS 

PAINTER who gives himself as 
[ Christian name Vladimir, 
now Vassily—let us simply call it V for 


now 


Victory, because he has achieved a sig 
nal victory over painting—is Boberman, 
little 
who has exhibited in Paris. Some paint- 
ers, like Dali, would paint better if 
they were ignored for a while; others, 


an entirely too known Russian 


among whom is Boberman, have an art 
so quiet, so romantic, so deep in all the 
right senses of the word, that a little 
nudging forward would do them no 
harm and might greatly elevate public 
taste. Boberman is a landscapist now 
exhibiting at the Passedoit Gallery, and 
to say that his visions of Rotterdam, 
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subtle, sophi tic 


some to a degree, with strength of com 
position underlying delicacy of touch 
would be fiving in the face of the e\ 
den 


Gertrude Aber 


ipable im a 


from Chicago 


diametrically 


rombic 
opposite 
stvle. In a navy blue palette she paints 


thumbnail nocturnes in oil, like The 


Priest or The Nun. Larger 


mvases ec 


mind one of Ryder, like Horse and 
Moon with its white steed and scud 
ding clouds and deepest blue of mght 

Ortiz de Zarate, the Spanish painter, 


exhibits a robust Self Portrait and a 
















PASSEDOIT GALLERY 
GERTRUDE ABERCROMBIE: 
“Horse and Moon.” 

sunny Cagnes le Vieux. His gusty art 
rather supplements that of his co-exhib 


itors .; Wit 


HIRSCHFELD 


| ARLEM in its gavety and sensation 


alism has opened up its doors to 





Jacob Hirschfeld, whose lithographs 
forming also the Hyperion Press edi 
tion of Harlem with Sarovan’s text 
lend considerable animation to. the 


walls of the Guv Maver Gallery. Solid 


Sender, Jam Session, and Ebony Sister 


cs, Fr 






ARTISTS’ GALLERY 
PAUL BODIN: “‘Still-life with Piano.” 


are the best symbols of this cleverly 
drawn art, half caricature, half realistic 
rhythm. WOE 


ve 


BLOMSHIELD a 


“TTE belongs to that wholesome band 

of craftsmen who yet feel that art 
is something solider than artistry; and 
who are not ashamed to acknowledge 
that life as we literally see it is never 
unworthy of our notice” writes George I 
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ition 
ors to 
rraphs 
‘S edi 
text 
» the 
Solid 
Sister 


Piano.” 


cleverly 
realistic 
J. W. L. 


me band 
that art 
try; and 
1owledge 
is never 
s George 





GALLERY OF MODERN ART 


GUILLAUMIN: “Autumn in France.” 


Biddle in the catalogue of John Blom- 
shield’s show at O’Toole, and the trib 
ute 1s apt as it 1s succinct. 

Ihe portraits, whether of a labor 
leader, a young girl, or a graceful youth 
with élan, are convincing records of hu- 
man beings—vou'd know them any- 
an Eakins or a 
Copley. Blomshield employs just the 
right reds to bring out just the right 
cobalts, the proper amount of char- 


where, as you’d know 


treuse vellow to garnish a light blue 
superbly. Yet there never seems to be 


Lael 
— os 





FIFTEEN GALLERY 


ADELE WATSON: “Garden of the 
Gods,” lithograph 


iffectation, either in the delineation or 
Ihe little still-lifes are por 
traits of objects 


in the dve 
Persimmons, Grapes 
a la Mozart. Tiny and true, there is a 
personal sort of richness behind their 
smooth surfaces D. B 


GROUP 
SoM! of the pictures that decidedly 
h 


caught our eve at the Gallery of 
Modern Art were, among the watercol 


greet 


& 


" Bimmer ~ 
O TOOLE GALLERY 


JOHN BLOMSHIELD: “‘Still-Life.” 





? 


ors, Winter Willows by 
Mallards Alighting by H 
Jones, and Cottage in the Snow by 


W oiceske, 


Remington 


K. Stanley ‘Turnbull; and, among the 
oils, landscapes by Maclet and Hanns, 
in excellent Guillaumin, a gay Dufy 
seascape with triangular wavelets, and a 


Rivoli, by 


Lamotte wet 


gouache, Rue de Bernard 


MINNA CITRON 


| |' JW the new “Ashcan School,” one 


phase of it, brings itself up to date 
can be seen in Minna Citron’s pictures 
it Midtown. Gathering material from 
l'ennessee’s farmlands and_ industrial 
projects, she has changed her style, but 
in so doing she has (temporarily, we 
hope) clouded over her usually refresh 
ing humor. Only in a tiny and teasing 
little study of pigs is there a real trace 
of the old Citron. She experiments with 
glazing on panel and with broad treat 
ments on canvas, and she has emerged 
with a much more flexible technique. 
Canvases like River Freight, for exam 
ple, all golden and hazy, are superbly 
painted with a looseness formerly less 
at her command. The prints, as always, 
give off sparks. D.B. 


PRINTS 
| ITHOGRAPHS of natural scenery, 
4 portentously composed yet not 
roughly drawn, are what Adele Watson 
offers you at the Fifteen Gallery. They 
are of Bryce and Zion Canyons in Utah 
and of such places dear to the artist as 

Point Lobos near Carmel, California. 
hese prints were preceded by the 
tempera paintings on fine muslin or silk 
made by Harold Lindergreen of Boston 
(hey depicted flowers or leaves and 
were bordered on the bottom by silk 
brocade. ‘The best were the paintings of 
oak leaves, svringa, and dahlias. J. w 1 


GROUP 
1 RE is a selection of attractive 


items at the Barzansky Galleries, the 
outstanding one being a Wyant land 
scape, none too well preserved, but a 
gem notwithstanding in_ its — silvery 
greens and the wonderfully “‘right”’ tone 
of a skv blue but somehow reserved 
ind shadowy. The E:lshemius, an early 
but thoroughly finished picture, does 
lovely things on the dark-light-dark mo 
tif of a sun and_ storm landscape 
Solotareff’s pencil study of Debussy and 
1 very fine Daumier court scene, its 
washes spacious and transparent, also 
hold the attention. Among this gallery’s 
own candidates we note again the color 
ful Impressionisms of Samuel Rothbort 
ind this artist’s most unexpected and 


idmirable taille directe sculpture. R. 1 


UBIQUITOUS FRENCH 
ape NCH paintings of the past fifty 
vears is Fiftv-Seventh Street’s stock 
answer to the problem of what to ex 
hibit between major shows, and the 
habit furnishes a welcome chance to 
browsers. At Durand-Ruel’s a large un 
finished Manet of 1876 shows him at 
his broadest while Monet’s flowers and 























































landscapes glisten in competition with 
Pissarro’s sunshine and Sisley’s lushness 
A Degas portrait is calm in grey-green 
and grey, a Forain court room scene 
bathed in golden irony is pendant to a 
Derain still-life. A pair of small Bou 
dins make you wonder again at his gift 
for editing the seaside he pictures with 
such seeming fidelity. 

Of more recent date are most of the 
French Art Gallery 
which divide themselves into hot and 


pictures at the 


cold camps. Ihe hottest of the lot is a 
favorite Fauve picture, Derain’s large 
blue and rose St. Paul’s, while the cold 
est is a Utrillo Corsican view with 
rugged yet lacey mountains and sterile 
buildings. There are Pointillist Signacs 
\ pleasingly cool Vila 


minck flower study tells its own tale. 
It is through watercolor that Car 


very warm 


stairs shows the French in an assort 
ment to linger over. A Sisley pastel 
landscape is a prize, as are Renoir’s lit 
tle blushing watercolor of bathers, the 
same artist’s large chalk portrait, and 
the always sympathetic jottings of Bou 
din and Jongkind. A chateau by the lat 
ter carries us over to the twentieth cen 
tury section where Dufy’s merry pranks 
with the landscape seem somehow to 
continue the Jongkind line from a dif 
ferent point of view. D. B 


ARTIST-MUSICIANS 
HERE are at least two musicians 
among the exhibitors this fortnight. 

Theodore Sohner at the Barbizon-Plaza 

Gallery is a singer, while Tom Waring 

at the Ward Eggleston is both a con 

cert soloist and song composer. Musical 
thythm is more evident in the oils and 
pastels of Sohner, whose Primroses, 

Italian Villa, and Armenian Boy are the 

best selections from his work. Waring 

does flowers in watercolor and _ pastel. 

His pastels protest too much; his water 

colors, though more artistically placed, 

not enough 2 


TIMES & LANDS 


( MINOUS title of the new depart 
ment at Karl Nierendorf’s opened 
the first week of America’s entry into 
the War, is “Art of the Seven Seas” 
with a large Pacific representation in 
the form of Chinese bronzes and pot 
tery, Pre-Columbian sculpture, an Alas 
kan carving, and so on. From Egypt 
come a Dynastic relief and Coptic tex 
tiles. On a raised platform an impressive 
South 
German Virgin of the fifteenth century, 
in ancient Roman head and a pre-Con 


group comprises a handsome 


quest Mexican statue. This very praise 
worthy collection, containing some real 
ly distinguished specimens, will be on 
quasi - permanent display with shifts 
from time to time giving special em 
phasis to the art of a particular country 


or period D. B. 


MORE NEW SHOWS 


yee Alma Reed Galleries offer four 
exhibitions: the work of Master 
Craftsmen and which 
Richard Felicidad 
stands out as well as Ward Montague’s 


Designers, in 


Harrison Senie’s 


I'he Prophet in Georgia marble and 





DURAND-RUEL GALLERY 


DEGAS: “Portrait of Mme. de N.” 


John Drinjak’s Pewter Pitcher; an ex 
hibition of hand-wrought silver by Len 
nie $. Sundheim, where the jam pot or 
humidor is outstanding; the show of 
rather heavy book bindings by Maurice 
Hamonneau; and the airv-light primi- 
tive paintings of Isabelle Sicklick. 


i goo instability of the present is the 
constant theme of the watercolors 
and drawings of Alfred Kubin. He 
never painted an oil, but so famous did 
he become in his native Austria as an 
illustrator that in 1937, to celebrate 
his sixtieth birthday, the Albertina— 
breaking an historic ruling against liv- 
ing artists—accorded him a one man 
show. Now he is at the Galerie St. 
Etienne. Wundmill, Peaceful Death, 
Tunnel, and Mediaeval Times efficient 
ly demonstrate his considerable talent 
in breathing life upon everything his 
pen touched. 


7c sketches and drawings by the 
National Association of Women 
Artists at the Argent Galleries re 
flects well particularly upon Ellen Win 
ters for her gouache, Saratoga Auction; 
Rhys pen-and-ink, 
l'exas Longhorns; Ada Cecere, for her 
fine soft crayon, Lydia; Gail ‘Trowbridge 
for her Timken Mackerel Sketch; and 
Naomi Scudder Street for her water 
color, Katahdin. 


Caparn, for her 


eae PEEN aquatints by Hill from 

paintings by Wall and taken from 
the Hudson River Portfolio represent 
New York State at The Old Print Shop. 
\ group of old prints in their original 
frames acquired froma house in Hud 
son include views of West Point, Hud 
son and Albany. There are also broad 
sides of river boats with a painting by 
Bard of the “Steamer Rip Van Win 
kle.”’ 


i pe group show at the Macbeth pro 


duces the following jottings for 
merit: Walt Killam’s sonorous gouache 
April Murk; Ogden Pleissner’s Road to 
Dorset, a Vermont landscape on one of 
those good-to-be-alive days of White 
Mountain midsummer; Lucioni’s Vari- 
ations in Blue; Marsden Hartley’s Lob- 


ster; and Marvin Cone’s Old Timer 


23 




















































































ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find ART NEWS’ 
own review of each exhibition) 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J 


OUR BOX SCORE OF THE CRITICS 


SUN 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C 










1ONS OF ONE 


Helen Carlson—H. C 
Henry McBride—H. McB. 
Melville Upton—M. U 


CONSENSUS OF NEW 


YORK REVIEWERS’ OPIN 
MAN SHOWS BY LIVING ARTISTS 


CONDENSED & ARRANGED FOR QUICK REFERENCE 





JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Margaret Breuning—M. B. 


PM 


Elizabeth Sacartoff—E. S. 


WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauer—E. G. 





BLUM, Mileh 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. 15. p. 25) 


EBY, Harlow, Keppel 
(see ART NEWS, Dee. 15, p. 24) 


KLITGAARD, Rehan 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. |, p. 33) 


KUHN, Harriman 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. 15, p. 13) 


LEVIN, Uptown 
(see ART NEWS, Dee. 15, p. 25) 


MALCOLM, Durand Ruel 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. 15, p. 24) 


PARSONS, Midtown 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. |, p. 33) 


PIKE, Ferargil 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. 15, p. 25) 


PRENDERGAST, Kraushaar 
(see ART NEWS, this issue, p. 22) 


ROTHBORT, Barzansky 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. |, p. 35) 


STEVENS, Willard & Kleemann 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. |, p. 33) 


TRUEX, Carstairs 
(see ART NEWS, Dee. 15, p. 24) 


VORST, A.C.A. 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. 15, p. 24) 


WARING, Eggleston 
(see ART NEWS, this issue, p. 23) 


WATERBURY, Mentross 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. 15, p. 25) 


WICKEY, Associated American 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. 15, p. 25) 


Certain modern French painters may be 
deemed to have been formative influences 

But the artist has her own way of see- 
ing and presenting women, in the bread 
line or with fashionable millinery, and 
the assembled result is a bright and col- 
orful show. = 


, brilliantly accomplished. Four new 
plates, all of them fine, especially remark- 
able being the haunting harmony of values 


in “‘The Shark Rock,"’ ‘‘Island Winter’’ 
and ‘Berkshire Night." ce me @ 


Georgina Klitgaard shuns the facile prac- 
tice just of doing over and over again what 
she has once done thoroughly and well. Her 
work is always individual, always palpably 
her own, and yet she is always bent on 
producing something fresh. We have 
learned to expect from her the unexpected. 

E. A. J. 


many of them are studies for more 
ambitious oils. Ambitious or not, the sub- 
sequent oils by Walt Kuhn seldom make 
preparatory sketches seem no more than in- 
significant trifles. The drawings are often 
delicious o oe & 


has in his own self-taught manner 
stumbled upon truths having to do with 
deep space and plastic problems: and his 
work is really extraordinary. In some of his 
still-life paintings he does with color much 
of what Braque does by abstraction. H. D. 


Flower pieces and French and New England 
landscapes, one or two of the latter being 
somewhat in the Derain vein . This is 
bright decorative work. H. D 


Terse, forthright statements in water-color. 

Her color patterns are convincing and 
pleasing and such skies as she achieves in 
several of the examples entitle her brushes 
to respect. a 


A rainy street scene, Negroes with a boat 
at ebb tide, city vistas and misty mountain 
landscapes are all well within his interests 
and technical facility, and his work carries 
conviction. H. D. 


The artist spots figures in his pictures as 
his brother Maurice spotted color, with 
spirited effects. His small animal and bird 
sculptures are attractive and amusing. One 
of the season’s brightest shows. a. OB. 


Most versatile of the week's exhibitors, 
perhaps, is Samuel Rothbort, whose bright 
and open paintings, somewhat in imopres- 
sionist manner, are accompanied by small 
pieces of sculpture in stone or wood. H. D. 


- many of the pictures are really charm- 
ing. Does Mr. Stevens most naturally in- 
cline toward abstraction? It would appear 
so. And some of his best items fall in that 
category. gS. a 3. 


These are sure, swift, expert, strong in de- 
sign and with an obvious architectural sense. 
It is spirited work. H. D. 


He has abandoned what some one once 
described as the ‘‘Toonerville Trolley ef- 
fects in Benton’’ for solid painting and the 
work is sincere and earnest albeit at times 
strangely lacking in taste. H. D. 


. . « is showing attractive water-colors and 
pastels of flowers. H. D. 


° - deal a little indecisively with China, 
Cape Cod and Arizona. H. D. 


This plastic work carries drawing into the 
third dimension . . . also, constituting the 
show’s liveliest feature, a dezen genre sub- 
jects. These reveal keen observation. They 
are always human. Sometimes they are no- 
tably strong. a es De 


Evidently finding great enjoyment in fresh 
and youthful subjects, Miss Blum paints 
them in colors which complement. their 
charm and show taste similar to that of 
Renoir and other French artists. There is 
a distinct note of French chic in these type 
portraits c. B 


Without deliberately poetizing his scene 
Mr. Eby yet draws from it its poetry... . 
He is one of the most original and most 
effective of our etchers R. C. 


This is not the most exciting show Mrs 
Klitgaard has held, for the reason that 
some of her landscapes are extremely light 
in substance A new development of 
atmospheric treatment is perceptible in 
them. c. B. 


while most are penned and colored 
with fascinating freedom, others are simpler 
in effect and sensitive in their elaboration. 
Kuhn has a native gift for drawing, enjoys 
a zest for life, and in his work makes the 
most of both c. B. 


She has moments of good color . and 
she makes a handsomely decorative thing 
out of her ‘‘Delphiniums.’’ But these epi- 
sodes are intermingled with others in which 
her workmanship falters. She still has some 
distance to go before she can paint with un- 
broken authority R. C 


Scenes of Taxco, Acapulco and Cuernevaca, 
in her latest series, contrast with subjects 
of New Mexico, Colorado and New York 
Her work shows freedom and freshness in 
color. Cc. B. 


The quality foremost in these pictures, aside 
from technical smoothness, is the glow of 
light which permeates them, giving them 
a distinct atmospheric feeling. c. B. 


But when he seeks to mingle his formal- 
ism with a decidedly realistic idea ‘. 

the multiplicity of figures defeats him and 
he loses his wonted control over his faculty 
of design. His evocation of a kind of other- 
worldiness is his best achievement. R. C. 


He is good at suggesting the sparkle of 
light and color in nature. Not all of 
the pictures hold together well, but the 
best are pleasant impressions of outdoor 
subjects. c. B. 


hasn't made up his mind whether to 

go all out on the abstract tack or to re- 
tain definite contacts with nature in his 
work . . . landscape studies, some in 
gouache and others in pastels, show sen- 
sitive feeling as far as the artist goes with 
them, and are his most convincing works. 
c. B. 


. much of his suecess with them is due 
to his taste in selecting a significant angle 
of the subject to represent. His skill in 
drawing and in tone variation also add to 
the rich quality of his work. c. B. 

. is a stimulating painter, even though 
his dramatic talent rather runs away with 
him. . . . With vigor and imagination in 
his favor Mr. Vorst could easily afford to 
tone down and consolidate his gains instead 
of pushing on at full force. c. B. 


a the work shows great care and con- 
siderable feeling for color in a delicate 
manner, and his ‘‘Magnolia’’ and ‘Tiger 
Lily’’ are examples of a really high degree 
of accuracy he achieves in his flower sub- 
jects. Cc. B. 


. are handled with sureness and delicacy. 
. Her still-life paintings, of which there 
are several shown, are carefully done, but 
need more richness. R. C. 


His observation is close, his workmanship 
able, and you feel that he enjoys the me- 
dium he works in. But, most of all, his 
work is alive. c. B. 


devotes most of her attention to por- 
traiture and genre subjects, which she han- 
dies with accomplished ease and a touch 
of that coquettish grace that seems insep-- 
arable from life in the Paris that was un- 
til recently. M. U. 


This artist thinks America is all right, 
and in return, a great many Americans be- 
gin to think he is all right. . is steadily 
improving his methods. The early snow 
scenes were refined to the point of delicacy 
but the new ones are robust. H. McB. 


has recorded her reactions to new 
seenes. But these, while interesting enough 
in themselves, seem to reflect the delight 
of escaping from the rigors of a Catskill 
winter. So one is inclined to prefer those 
landscapes from the Woodstock neighbor- 

hood where the artist makes her home. 
M. U 


he takes us backstage, opens the dress- 
ing room doors and shows us the secrets of 
the trade. He does this in swift watercolor 
and line drawings that add to the im- 
promptu effect of revelations not originally 
intended for our inspection. H. McB. 


. . he is a primitive, technically speaking, 
who however, seems to have managed to ac- 
quire a sense of modern design in its larger 
aspects. Above all, he has a most unusual 
feeling for color. M. U 


. She is an avowed impressionist and her 
still-lifes, landseapes and flower pieces re- 
late very definitely to heritages from Sisley, 
Pissarro and Monet. M. U 


As records of things that impressed her 
on her travels they have their value doubt- 
less. M. U. 


. knows how to make watercolor do his 
bidding. His work is clear cut or sugges- 
tive as the occasion seems to demand and 
he carries everything off with a delightful 
air of ease that is half the game when this 
fickle medium is concernd. M. U. 


. » « the roems take on a true holiday air, 
for the Prendergast productions sparkle 
with gold, pretty color and charming ob- 
servations about life Suggesting, in 
the sureness of its decoration, the work of 
the master Persians. M. U. 


Mr. Stevens commands pleasing color that 
keeps close to the tradition of American 
color though with a slight emphasis upon 
iridescence. His landscapes tend toward 
fantasy but occasionally get overloaded 
with detail. H. McB. 


the latest artist to approve of the 
neighboring republic to the south, does it 
without a reference to social conditions. He 
draws with succinct elegance. H. McB. 


. he sometimes seems to see the outer 
world much as Joe Jones sees it. Mr. Vorst, 
one is inclined to think, goes deeper . . 
one suspects that the actors in this saga 
of rural catastrophes are really symbols 
that represent a sensitive artist’s reactions 
to the current worldwide upheaval. M. U. 


He confines himself to flowers, which he 
paints with decorative felicity and a cer- 
tain rhythmic feeling doubtless born of his 
familiarity with music. They have met 
with no little favor from buyers. M. U. 


prefers Oriental contemplation to 
bravado and so she seeks for broad state- 
ments, and quietness and balanced decora- 
tion. These she secures most consistently in 
her flower pieces. H. McB. 


Mr. Wickey’s aim as a sculptor is to tell 
a straight story. He thinks any living man- 
ifestation so wonderful that he hesitates to 
embellish it. For him it is good enough as 
it is. M. U. 


have an unusual character in that 
they reveal an intensive study of each sub- 
ject and a charming informality in their 
presentment M. B. 


. . « the artist evokes an overwhelming sense 
of intimate knowledge of a particular coun- 
tryside, rather than a theme for an effec- 
tive picture. Finished craftsmanship and 
fine perception combine in these plates. 
M. B 


There is no self conscious soul-searching 
here—but in her landscapes is more revela- 
tion of this artist's soul and self than in 
many agonized expressionist outpourings. 
Tones in the new works are tender, vary- 
ing, delicate as ever. ae 


You'll even smell the sawdust. It is a de- 
lightful interlude—and you don’t have to 
be art minded to enjoy it. . . . Kuhn's ef- 
fective handling of color, tone, and his 
keen characterizations reveal the basic 
strength of the artist. E. S. 


._ he is able to express his ideas poign- 
antly, with emotional undertones and a 
quiet, poetic approach to al! his subject 
matter; it is fervent expressionism of long 
pent-up emotions, yet there is nothing harsh 
or bitter in the work. M. B. 


is an artist who possesses both tech- 
nical resources and fine perceptions. The 
flower pieces display richness and variety 
of color, yet are discreet'y held to sound 
composition in effective decorative designs 
M. B. 


The results are as unlike the usual travel 
notes as it is possible to imagine... . It's 
a question of mood and approach rather 
than of specific subject. All of the pic- 
tures are fluid, sparkling, deftly designed 
arrangements with a definitely personal ac- 
cent. gc. G. 


The pattern of lively rhythms and forms in 
“Dusty Roundup,”’ the cold, wet sand and 
lap of retreating water in ‘‘Ebbtide’’ are 
brilliantly realized and atone for the pro- 
fusion of detail in much of the work. M. B. 


. « « Quite out of the usual run of things. 
It's typical Prendergast, though. 

There is most delicate and sensitive spot- 
ting of fresh color; that almost planeless 
handling of composition so design is flat; 
an abundance of decorative detail. E. G. 


The French impressionists particu'arly have 
intriged him. In his own compositions are 
the loose brush strokes, the spotty though 
elear and fresh color, and the effect of 
glistening sunshine they invariably incor- 
porated in their own efforts. E.G 


Truex’s particular forte seems to be in 
achieving an extraordinary feeling of bril- 
liant sunshine within the black-and-white 
medium. E. G. 


. when you get close up to these things 
and give yourself over to them for a while, 
you realize that Vorst has qualities quite 
his own. There is a freshness and subtlety 
of tone (as in Strawberry Pickers) which 
is personal. There is a compactness of de- 
sign (as in Refugees) which is Vorst alone. 

E. G. 


Being similarly planned for the most part 

a certain monotony was inevitable. 
But all are delicate in execution, fine in 
line and gay in color, so one doesn’t mind 
too much. E. G. 


. Is an unpretentious affair you may 
find pleasing. For me these things are too 
pale, too diluted too nebulous. But they’re 
tasteful and delicate. Ss. @. 


His subject matter in sculpture, as in his 
prints, is people and animals. His treat- 
ment is so simple and honest. . . . Harry 
Wickey will undoubtedly remain an artist's 
artist, but he will become a people's artist 
as well. E. S. 
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Irom India to the Czars: 
Historic Jewelry 


EFORE any reader convert his 
| Christmas monies into a 1942 spar 
kler let him or her look over the his 
toric jewelry which the Hammer Gal 
leries are featuring in their main floor 
showcases. Considering that nothing 
like it will ever be made again, it’s not 
expensive, though you don’t wear a 
staggering pair of diamond shoe buckles 
recorded among the Russian crown jew 
els or the late Czar’s stickpin for noth 
ing. Neither do you find in the stream 
lined modern creation that fastuous 
love of decoration, the chasing, garland. 
ing, enameling, the piling of richness 
on richness which in itself is a nostalgic 
page out of the Imperial history book. 
Russians love little jokes and_ nearly 
every piece can do some trick—jeweled 










































IN RE DECOR 


ind blues his idea of fishing in the 
South Seas. A number of other Ameri 
can artists have coéperated in this en 
terprise, and rugs are woven to order in 
tufted yarn from designs by such paint 
ers as Alajalov, Benton, Pearson, and 
the Reisses. Abstractions in bright col 
ors which speak without shouting are 
the rule, though Buk and Nura have 
produced pictorial motifs especially 
suited to children’s rooms. Ceramics 
can also be had here, and among them 
are the ably designed pieces of J. Shel 
don Carey and Sylvia Weinstein’s stone 
ware, 


Whitney Museum Chooses 


Art for the Home 
ICTURE dealers and decorators 


alike have long been making sensible 
propaganda in the cause of “Pictures in 





H. BLAIRMAN & SON 


“ART OF VERSE,” Chinese painted mirror, ca. 1765. In exhibition of Chinese 
mirrors designed for the West (designed in our Dec. 15 issue). 


butterflies which fan their wings, birds 
that hover, the famous Easter eggs 
through whose maze of opening and 
shutting doors peeps may be had at 
scenes and persons the owner loved. 
Enchanting boxes, crystals, and porce- 
lains, to say nothing of a variety of out 
rageously intricate and purposeless ob 
jects, go with this. From further afield 
come ‘Tibetan medals and Indian neck 
laces. The English pieces include two 
gold and blue enamel bracelets and a 
three-inch diamond anchor which de 
mands an admiral’s wife—no less—as 
its wearer. 


Modern Rugs Designed 
by Painters 


\' Pinacotheca’s new headquarters 
£4 decorative objects are handled 
along with the paintings. They have 
the New York agency for the so-called 
“Architectural Rugs’ produced by the 
Ralph Pearson Design Workshop. Most 
spectacular of all of these is the splen 
didly witty wall hanging by George Bid 
dle revealing in splashing reds, whites, 


the Home.” Now, appropriately enough, 
a museum has lent its weight. Selecting 
works from the collection of the Whit- 
ney Museum, Mrs. Juliana Force, its 
Director, has hung the conference room 
of the American Institute of Decorators 
with highly liveable canvases by con- 
temporary Americans, and has lectured 
to A.I.D. members on the subject. 

As a guide to the interior designers, 
Mrs. Force selects a number of still- 
lifes the most striking of which are the 
ones by Watkins and Weber, with run. 
ners up by Kantor and Dasburg. There 
is a quiet fishing village by Karfiol, and 
a nude in a landscape succinctly tex 
tured by Grosz. 


Lamps, Unconventional 
or Classic 


| AMPS with definite personality are 

the forte of Mr. Mortimer whose 
original concoctions, at his shop, are 
satisfactory as decorations and as sources 
of light. Persian pewter fruit are 
arranged to form the graceful base of 
one; another, sturdy and perfect for a 





modern library, is made of a gay tri 
color British Navy cartridge bucket. A 
startler is a Ming roof tile in the form 
of a dragon topped by an imaginative 
shade which compliments its bold out 
lines. Here they are not satisfied merely 
to have old porcelain vases serve as 
bases—they use pitchers, spout and all, 
and get away with it. Look at the femi 
nine French bisque figurines making a 
fine pair for a boudoir, at the masculine 
Renaissance ewer topped with bronzy 
green, at the glimmering silver luster 
glass pinch bottle capped by a shade of 
white and purple paver. 

Lamps are also the specialty at Tem 
ple’s where Chinese works of art that 
Occidentals use for bases are the sub 
ject of the current display. Here a Wei 
terracotta warrior is a zestful change 
from the usual T’ang horse and rider 
groups. Some tiny ‘T'ang musicians 
would make desk lights that are differ 
ent. Sung creamy paste vases are here 
together with an assortment of Ming 
figures and porcelains of the Yung 
Cheng and Chin Lung epochs. 


Paneled Rooms from Great 


English Houses 


NTERIOR architecture in one of its 
most inspired aspects is seen at Ver 
nay in English paneled rooms of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Even without the Tudor and Chippen 


dale chests and chairs which give them 
life, these are no mere walls but works 
of art of full stature. 

Earliest is an Elizabethan oak cham 
ber from Chappell House, about 1640, 
whose quiet paneling leads up to the 
climactic mantel where square pilasters 
support an elaborate overmantel rich in 
exotically carved, arched recesses. 

Skipping a century to the light airi 
ness of the Georgian we come to the 
most highly refined of these interior 
schemes, a knotted pine ensemble made 
for a house in the Quaker village of 
Plaistow near London. Dated about 
1720, it is beautifully patina-ed from 
the chemical action of successive layers 
of paint which, having been removed, 
left the surface finely “pickled.” The 
woodwork is marked by graceful propor 
tioning of its large panels, by the finesse 
of the dentil and egg and dart mold- 
ing, and the lightness of the shallow 
Baroque carving on the mantel. 

Most splendid, with a distinct echo 
of the Grinling Gibbons manner, is a 
George II pine library from Stour- 
bridge, made about 1730. Similar in 
type to the Plaistow room, it is more 
assertive and boldly ornate—rosettes are 
carved between the dentils, the corners 
of the “running wave” borders are bold 
ly articulated. The overmantel with bro 
ken pediment and magnificent flowers 
in high relief in the Gibbons idiom is 
again the most prominent section, but a 
mirror panel opposite vies with the 
mantel giving unity to the whole. 


U.S. Museums Face the War 


(Continued from page 9) 

Sixty members of the Metropolitan staff 
are now on night duty, necessitating the 
shutting down of certain galleries and 
the suspension of the Museum’s free 
expertizing service. Battalion Chief 
Hughes of the New York City Fire De 
partment has been added to the staff 
and a fire-fighting force selected from 
among its volunteers are now drilling 
under his direction. A siren system and 
various other equipment after proven 
English models is installed. The Trus 
tees expect shortly to issue a reprint of 
a Bnitish A.R.P. museum handbook 
telling the public facts about damage 
from incendiaries and other bombs, 
about ventilation problems in vaults, of 
the possible deterioration of certain 
types of objects, and many equally real 
topics. 

Skylights are of course a capital mu 
seum problem and the Metropolitan’s 
fifteen acres of ceiling glass may yet 
have to be painted out, if not actually 
taken down. And of course it is only 
part of common sense to start packing 
up objects of extreme friability—those 
quantities of fragile Oriental porcelains 
and paper-thin jades which could never 
survive the surprise packing of an evac 
uation. But throughout the Museum 
will try to inconvenience the public as 
little as possible and will stand as we 
have always known it, a model of 
staunchness under stress and even pos 
sible fire. 

Some time ago the Frick Collection 
embarked upon the construction of a 


storage vault just three doors distant 


from its own building in East 7oth 
Street. The foundation of this, laid to 
support the weight of three storys, will 
now receive a single one, trebly thick 
and overlaid with sandbags. To this 
bombproof, air-conditioned shelter the 
entire collection can be moved on mini 
mum notice. That day may never rise 
and in the meantime, but for painting 
over the skylight of their long gallery, 
the Collection offers its Fragonards, its 
Bouchers, and its Vermeers as hereto- 
fore. 

From London’s experience we know 
that modern steel construction offers 
maximum safety under fire. Where 
brick and mortar flew to pieces, the 
Savoy Hotel, hit four times, stands to- 
day virtually undamaged. In this the 
Museum of Modern Art is lucky, as 
well as in the fact that its windows are 
of shatter-proof glass. Though much of 
the Museum’s collection will be re 
moved to another section of the city, 
such precautions will not deplete the 
permanent display offered at the cus- 
tomary hours to the public. Visitors 
may not even notice the buckets of 
sand and of water, the stirrup pumps, 
the axes, shovels, and other fire fighting 
paraphernalia which is at hand on all 
floors for the duration. 

The Museum of Natural History 
likewise has vast hidden treasures in its 
study collection which it can withdraw 
without loss to the public. A list of 
Class A objects has been drawn up for 
immediate removal and a B list, se 
curely crated, will soon take up quarters 
in the basement. Outside windows are 
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to b led up 1 complet 
wckout system has been provided for 
lhe great prehistor skeletons, the 
meteorite, the whale, the Roosevelt 


Hall habitat groups are, of course, too 


bulky to contemplate moving under any 

umstances. ‘They must meet. the 
hances of war and in the meantime th« 
public can continue to get imstruction 


ind enjovment from them 


For the past nine months the Bos 
ton Muscum of Fine Arts has been 
training like anv R.O.-T.C. and_ has 
even staged trial evacuations in_ its 
Egyptian and Classical Departments. It 
has tremendously increased the number 
of fire hydrants inside the building, put 
chased thousands of sandbags before 
the Army got them all, and stored up 
1 tons of sand. Large drum-shaped 
metal contaimers now stand at strategic 
points accompanied by scoops for use 
on incendiary bombs. The four new 
tvpes of extinguishers include foamite, 
the dry ice which smothers fire, and 
the newly developed power which can 
deal with the fiercest-burning chemicals 
Electrical communication allows for a 


ART NEws 


nstant check of galleries at all times 
ind lists of procedure for evacuating ob 
jects have been drawn up. Such base 
ment sites as offer no dangers from 
seepage or vibration have been closed 
off by steel doors into separate bomb 
proof units for primary evacuation in 
case of sudden raids. ‘Total blackout 
now reigns after museum hours and the 
treating of the skylights to prevent re 
flection on moonlit nights is being 
contemplated. ‘The Boston Museum, in 
cidentally, is well known to contain one 
of the finest collections of Japanese art 
in the world. Although it is proverbi 
illy the shrine of New England’s free 
thinking intellectual, it has nevertheless 
been deemed wise to put these precious 
objects into “protective custody” for 
the duration 

hus America’s museums go into 
war with the motto “business as usual,’ 
with, in every case, the public and the 
public’s morale their first consideration, 
Let us hope that, as was stated in the 
message at the beginning of this article, 
their example will “fortify the spirit 
upon which Victory depends.” 


BOOKSHELF 


MODERN VIEWPOINT 


Tue New Arr Epucarion. By Ralph 
M. Pearson. New York, Harper & 


Brothers. Price $2. 


( UR present taste for the art of 

primitives and of children is a di 
rect result of our interest in the work 
of the Fauves, the Cubists and the oth 
er painters who developed the teachings 
of Cézanne. And that taste in turn has 
made it evident that works of art can 
be created by a person who cannot, in 
the academic sense, “draw” With that 
fact established, the next step was to 
omit the vears of study “from the An 
tique” and “from Life” upon which the 
old art instruction insisted, and to set 
the beginner to studying art by attempt- 
ing to create it. That is what Mr. Pear- 
son has done and that far one reader at 
least applauds enthusiastically. 

But from there on the same reader 
is worried. Mr. Pearson’s understanding 
that the ability to represent upon can 
vas visual facts observed in nature is not 
necessarily the measure of an_artist’s 
worth has led him to discount all tech 
nical matters and to imply that the 
power of the artist’s emotional impulse 
is the only valid factor. In so doing he 
gives his students and his public little 
issistance in discriminating between a 
good primitive and a bogus one, a 
meaningful piece of “distortion” and a 
useless one. 

We need a new art education, but 
merely to communicate a taste for that 
which looks modern rather than for 
that which looks naturalistic is not 
enough. The teacher must help the art 
student and the public to make judg 
ments, and worthwhile judgments are 
based upon understanding of the prin 
ciples underlying the science of paint 
ing by proper use of which a man can 
make explicit his feelings about life and 
about himself, and so become an artist. 

Mr. Pearson knows a great deal about 


these technical matters and one only 
wishes that he would codify, explain, 
and demonstrate while he exhorts and 
stimulates. Perhaps he does in his per- 
sonal contact with students, but in that 
case this book does not do him justice. 

Joun A. HARTELL 


LIGHT FANTASTIC 
Batter Laucus. By Alex Gard. With 


an Introduction by Walter ‘Terry. New 
York, The Grevstone Press. Price $1.50. 


_ enough double talk prattled 
about the ballet to fill a nonsense 
encyclopedia, it is good to come across 
\lex Gard’s irrepressible picture book 
bout what Walter ‘Terry, in his lively 
introduction, calls the tutu cult. Gard 
is a vVoung man who threaded the mazes 
of back-stage intrigue and front row 
chinoiserie armed only with pad and 
pencil. From his report we learn how 
the Swan Queens and Prince Igors look 
when thev are hot and disheveled in 
their motley practise clothes, how 
beautiful Nana Gollner bites her nails 
and ‘Toumanova watches her weight, of 
Slavenska’s rush of jewels to the fingers, 
and about Dolin’s indulgence for seeing 
his name in print. 

Gard’s drawings are far more than 
just clever. With an appetizingly clean 
ind sweeping line he gives the effort- 
less attitude, the practised gesture, the 
distracting Russianisms which make up 
the dancing machinery. His satire is so 
sharp because he never pushes a carica 
ture too far. After a series of close-ups 
of the principals, the artist unveils a 
section on “What the Public Does Not 
See” followed by historic moments like 
the strike in Cuba, the entourage at 
large, and a final first night audience 
shot which needs no labels. We equally 
enjoyed the opening text by Terry who 
can afford to be irreverent on such a 
busman’s holiday. R. F. 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


Grecos. Forains, Old 
& Modern Masters 


ryVMik. appearance at public iuction of 
| first class Grecos marks an 
ent in the art world, as not since the 

has an important invas by 

this master turned up at public sal 
Ihese works appear in the Esther 
Slater Kerrigan Collection which will 
Id at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 

in four sessions, by her order, on Janu 
wv 5, 9, and 10, the paintings and 
lrawings coming up on the first two 
evenings, furniture and objets d’art in 


the afternoons and on the evening of 


the 10th. ‘The entire collection will be 
on view from January 3 
he El Grecos in the sale are Christ 


Driving the Merchants from the Tem 





KERRIGAN SALI PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


lights a portion of the room in which 
1 woman in full light is seated playing 
cards at a table with a cavalier in 
shadow opposite her; a servant girl is 
pouring wine, and a little dog in the 
foreground watches alertly. Ingres is 
represented with The Martyrdom of 


St. Svmphorien, dated 1827, one of the 


preliminary sketches he made for the 


Cathedral at Autun. An important 


Van Gogh is Woman in a Garden, 


which was formerly in the Hoogendijk 


Collection at the Hague, in the Am 


broise Vollard Collection in Paris, and 
the Emile Bernard Collection, also 
Paris. A splendid and unusual Daumier 
is Escape, representing a man climbing 
down a rope against the white wall of 
his prison, his head turned to look 
down over his left shoulder, the face 


EL GRECO: “The Repentant Magdalene” similar to one in Budapest. 


ple and The Repentant Magdalene, the 
former from the celebrated John Ouinn 
Collection and endorsed by Dr. Au 
guste L. Mayer. The same authority 
compares favorably the Magdalene with 
1 similar one in the Budapest Museum, 
noting that in the present example the 
light is richer, the shadows more con 
trasting, the left hand better modeled, 
the shirt treated less like a veil, and the 
head and face better preserved. 
\nother important item is The 
Card Players by Pieter de Hoogh, a 
delightful small interior with three fig 
ures; it was in the Comte de Morny 
and other European collections and in 
the Charles H. Senff Collection. Sun 
light from a casement window subtl 





in shadow; it was exhibited at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, in 
the Corot-Daumier Exhibition of 1930. 
Ihe featured group of nine paintings 
and drawings by Forain includes, in oils, 
An Old Offender, Scéne de Tribunal, 
I'he Promenade, Dancer Resting, and 
A l'Audience; the others are in water 
color and crayon. Sargent is represented 
with two works from the Sargent sale 
held in London in 1925. By George 
Bellows there is Granny Ames’ House, 
1916, included in his 1925 Memorial 
Exhibition at the Metropolitan. Whis 
tler and Homer are also present in pas 
tel and watercolor respectively. 

Some British paintings in the sale 
include a Gainsborough landscape en 
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ART SCHOOLS 





W oricshos courses for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents in Ceramics, Jewelry, Metairy. Sculpture and 
Industrial Desiga (Bauhaus approach 
Alertness credit given 
Registration Now for Spring Term 


OSSIP ZADKINE 


DESIGN- TECHNICS 
50 W. 13th St., N. Y., AL 4-5453 


An intensive course in 
Seulpture conducted by 





CHARLES CAGLE 
PAINTING GROUP 


MORNING — Monday through Friday 
SATURDAY — Morning and Afternoon 
SKETCH CLASS—Tues. Eves. 50c per Session 


For information address 
78 WEST 55th ST., 


Charles Cagle 
NEW YORK—CO 5-0759 








ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS: 


Reacu your prospec- 
tive pupils by advertising 
to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured 
young Americans (and 
their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine 
arts magazine— 


ART news 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART” 


THE 
UNIQUE 
ART 


MAGAZINE i] 
i} 


oe 


An interesting brochure “The 
Unique Art Magazine” has 
been prepared for Art Schools. 
It will be sent without obliga- 
tion, upon request to: 


The ART FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


PUBLISHERS 


\ 136 E. 57 St., New York 


CHAO 
MING 
CHEN 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


STANDARD-KOPPEL 


.. ENGRAVING CORP... 
225 W.39mST. NEW YORK,NY. 

















PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


KERRIGAN SALI PARKE-BERNET 


GALLERIES 


ONE OF the great courtroom scenes by Jean Louis Forain: “An Old Offender” 


painted in 1905 


titled View in Suffolk, 
1758, a Romney Head of Lady Hamil 


painted about 


ton as ‘Miranda,’ and Portrait of Tre 
lawny by Augustus John, and a Por 


trait of Canova by Lawrence. 
The 


among 


two evening sessions include 


their many other items two 


bronzes by Rodin, drawings by the late 
Eric Gill, watercolors by Delacroix, a 
number of pens and inks by Beardsley, 


The 


Market Cross, Salisbury, two paintings 
} 4 


a watercolor by ‘Turner entitled 


by Zuloaga, Tahitian Girl in water 
color by Gauguin, a Redon flower 


painting, Boston Harbor by Prender 
gast, Barbizon School paintings, and a 
sepia wash drawing by Goya of the 
clothed La Maja, apparently a sketch 
for the famous painting in the Prado. 

English eighteenth century furniture 
of the sale features many finely carved 
Chippendale pieces. From the French 
eighteenth century, the most important 
ones are two small commodes of the 
Louis XVI period in tulipwood and 


kingwood with trellis inlay, each with 


two drawers and an uppel secretary 


drawer, with fine bronzes dore mounts 


and marble large 


tops. \ 


Georgian silver is included. 
Mrs. J. E. Davies Pottery 
& Porcelains 


HE collection of old English pot 


tery and porcelains formed by Mrs. 


group of 


Joseph E. Davies, together with items 
from a New Jersey private collector, 
sold at the Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries on the afternoon of January 8, 


will be 


following exhibition from January 3. 
I'he most notable types of ware are all 
present in this group including an ex 
tensive selection of Staffordshire, Bris 
tol, and Liverpool lusterware figures 
and 
and 


ornaments. There are Worcester 
Rockingham pitchers decorated 
with sporting subjects after Alken and 
Wolstenholme, Oriental Lowestoft, 


and other types. 


Omaha’s Joslyn Museum 


Continued from page 19) 
Monet, Pissarro, 
Renoir, Van Gogh its progressive. The 
School of contributes a group 
ranging from Derain through Rouault 
to Picasso. 

In the Anglo-Saxon tradition are the 
popular contributions of Gainsborough 
(seen thrice), and Turner, together with 


conservative trends; 


Paris 


such nineteenth century Americans as 
Morse, the founder of our Academy, 
Thayer, Homer, Twachtman. Contem 
porary America offers interesting com 
parisons. We have its early phases in 
Hassam’s Impressionism and Bellows’ 
vitality, its more recent trends in the 
work of Laufman, Kuniyoshi, Corbino, 
Chapin, Max Weber, and others. 


The British Tradition 


(Continued from page 11) 
Mantegnas and Raphaels some two 
hundred years ahead of most other Eu 
ropeans. So with the ensuing centuries 
as well, in the story this exhibition tells 
so clearly of an audience intertwined 
with its artistic scene and its positive 
genius for appreciation. These books, 
these drawings, and of course these au- 
tographs and mementos, are as impor- 
tant in a personal as in an artistic sense 
—not only for those who made them 


but almost as much for others who 
have owned and seen them since. That 
may be sentimentality, but it is also 
living on human terms with the arts. 
All of it sums up in the conclusion 
that this is a thousand vears of the 
British tradition of—not civilization, in 
its peculiarly French meaning, nor of 
culture, so redolent of Kultur—but cul 
tivation. It is of ten centuries of culti 
vated men that this exhibition sings— 


as it could of no other nation. 
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WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Institute of History & Art. 
May 6-June |. Artists of Upper Hudson Annual 
Open to artists residing within 100 miles of Albany 
Mediums: watercolor, pastel & sculpture. Juror. No 
prizes but one object will be purchased by Insti- 
tute. Entry ecards and works due Apr. 24. Albany 
Institute of History & Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany. N. Y. 

ATHENS, GA., University of Georgia Art Gallery 
Apr. 9-30. Southern States Art League Annual 
Open to active members (members must be 
practising artists born in South or resident there 


for 2 years). All mediums. Jury. Entry cards & 
works due in March. Ethel Hutson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans, La 
ATLANTA, GA., High Museum. Feb. 1-15. Three 
County Show. Open to artists of counties sur- 
rounding Atlanta. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 


Entry cards & works due Jan 27. L. P. Skidmore 
Director, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art. Mar. 13-Apr 
12. Maryland Artists Annual. Open to artists born 


or resident in Md, All mediums. Jury. Purchase 
& cash prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 13; works, 
Feb. 18. Leslie Cheek, Jr., Director, Baltimore 


Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art. Jan. 30-Mar. | 
Baltimore Watercolor Club Annual. Open to all 
artists. $2 entry fee for non-members. Mediums: 
watercolor & black-and-white. Jury. $200 in pur- 
chase prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 10; works 
Jan. 17. Anne Chandlee, Secretary, 4715 Roland 
Ave.. Baltimore, Md 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute. Mar. 12-Apr. 26 
Artists of Chicago & Vicinity Annual. Open to 
artists residing in Chicago, or within a radius of 
100 miles. Mediums: oil & sculpture. Jury. Medal 
& $1800 in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 19; works, 


Feb. 3. Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fine 
Arts, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Bros. Jan. 24-Feb. 19 


Swedish-American Art Association Exhibit. Open 
to living Swedish-American artists & artists of 


Swedish descent. All mediums. Jury. $100 pur- 
chase prize. Entry cards due Jan. 10; works, 
Jan. 20. Mae Larsen, Chairman, 4437 N. Fran- 
cisco Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts. Mar. 29- 
Apr. 25. Allied Arts Annual. Open to residents of 


Dallas County. All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes 
Entry cards & works due Mar. 26. Richard Foster 
Howard, Director, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas, Tex. 

FORT WORTH. TEX., Public Library. Mar. 1-14 
West Texas Annual. Open to artists of West Texas 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Feb. 23; works, Feb. 26. Mary Lake, Secretary, 
Public Library, Fort Worth, Tex. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. 


Jan. 31- 


Feb. 22. Hartford Society of Women Painters 
Annual. Open to members & to artists living 
within 25 miles of Hartford. All mediums. Jury 


Cash prize. Works due Jan. 26. Muriel Alvord, 
Secretary, 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn 
KANSAS CITY, MO., William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery. Mar. 1-29. Midwestern Artists Exhibition 
Open to artists of Mo., Kan., Neb., la., Okla., 
Ark., Col., N. Mex., & Tex. All mediums. Entry 
ecards due Feb. 9; works Feb. 16. Keith Martin, 
Director, Kansas City Art Inst., 4415 Warwick 

Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Los Angeles County Museum. 
Mar. 13-Apr. 26. Artists of Los Angeles and 
Vicinity Annual. Open to all artists residing in 
Los Ange'es or within 100 miles. Mediums: oil, 
sculpture & crafts. Jury. Prizes. Louise Ballard, 
Curator of Crafts, Los Angeles County Museum, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union. Jan. 27-Feb. 7 
Rural Wisconsin Art Annual. Open to residents 
of Wisconsin working on farms, or formerly farm 
workers. Mediums: painting, drawing & earving 
Jury. Entry ecards & works due Jan. 26. Patricia 
Bennit, Wisconsin Memorial Union, Madison, Wis. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Milwaukee Art Institute. 
Apr. 1-30. Wisconsin Painters & Sculptors Annual 
Open to artists residing in Wisconsin for at teast 
one year. Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel & 
sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes & meda's. Marion L 
Burnham, Secretary, 772 N. Jefferson St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis 

MOUNT AIRY. GA., Appalachian Museum of Art 
Southern Printmakers Society Annual Rotaries. 
Open to members (membership fee $3.00). All 
graphic mediums & watercolors. Shows will travel 
throughout U.S. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Jan. 10; works, Feb. 10. Frank Hartley Anderson, 
Secretarv, Mountain Hall, Mt. Airy. Ga. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., New Haven Paint & Clav 
Club. Mar. (0-29. 4ist Annual. Open to all 
artists. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Mar. {. Elizaheth B. Robb, Secretary, 
66 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Isaac Delgado Museum. 
Mar. 8-31. Art Association of New Orleans An- 
nual. Open to members (membership open to all). 
All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards & works 
due Mar. 4. Mr. Arthur Feitel, President, Art 
Association of New Orleans, Delgado Museum, 
New Or'eens, La. 

NEW YORK N. Y., Fine Arts Galleries. 
Apr. 9-May 4. Society of Independent Artists An- 
nual. Open to all artists, on payment of $5.00 
membership fee. All mediums. No Jury. No prizes. 


Fred Buchholz, Secretary, 19 Bethune St., New 
York, N.Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Grand Central Art Galleries, 
Hotel Gotham. Feb. 3-21. American Society of 
Miniature Painters Annual. Open to all miniature 
painters. Jury. $100 prize & medal. Entry cards 
& works due Jan. 23. Cornelia Hildebrandt, Secre- 
tary, 306 E. 5ist St., New Yerk, N. Y. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of Design 
Mar. 7-29. American Watercolor Society Annual 
Open to all artists. Mediums: watercolor & pastel 
Fee for non-members 50¢ per picture. Jury. Cash 
prizes & medal. Entry cards & works due Feb. 26 
Harry De Maine. Secretary, American Watercolor 
Society, 3 E. 89th St., New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of Design. 
Apr. 8-May 16. National Academy of Design An- 
nual. Open to all American artists working in 
U.S. Mediums: painting & sculpture. Jury. Works 
due Mar. 23 & 24. National Academy of Design 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. Mar. 1-29 
Annual Exhibition of Oils. Open to all artists. 
Medium: oil. Three juries. $100 prizes & medals. 
Entry cards & works due Feb. 21. Oakland Art 
Gallery, Municipal Auditorium. Oakland, Cal. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Institute. Feb. 12- 
Mar. 12. Associated Artists of Pittsburgh Annual 
Open to members & candidate members. Mediums: 
painting, sculpture, & craft. Jury. Cash prizes 
Entry cards due Jan. 12; works, Jan. 21. Earl 
preenare, Secretary, 222 Craft Ave., Pittsburgh 

a. 

PLAINFIELD, WN. J., Plainfield Art Association 
Gallery. Feb. 8-Mar. |. N. J. Watercolor & Srulp- 
ture Society Annual. Open to all N. J. artists 
Mediums: watercolor, pastel & sculpture. Jury 
Entry cards due Jan. 31: works, Feb. 2. Herbert 
Pierce, Corresponding Secretary, 309 Academy St 
So. Orange, N. J. 

PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Memorial Art Museum. 
Mar. 1-28. Open to living American artists. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor & pastel. Jury. Entry cards 
due Feb. 7: works. Feb. 14. Bernice Breck, Seére- 
tary. | 1! High St., Portland. Me. 

RICHMOND, VA., Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Mar. 3-Apr. 14. Contemnorary American Paint- 
ings Biennial. Open to living American artists. 
Medium: oil. Jury. Purchase prizes & medals. 
Ertry cards due Jan. 31. Works due in New York 
Feb. 3: in Richmond, Feh. 9. Thomas C. Colt 
Jr., Direetor, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, Va 

SAN FRANCISCO. CAL., Museum of Art. Feb. 11 
Mar. |. Drawinas & Prints Annual. Open to artists 
residing in U.S. Mediums: drawings & prints 
Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards due Jan 22: works 
Jan. 27. San Franciseo Museum of Art. War Me- 
morial Bida.. Civie Center. San Francisen, Cal 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. May 5- 
31. San Franciseo Art Association Watercolor & 
Paste! Annual. Open to artists resident in U.S. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Jury. $1100 in 
prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 17; works, Apr. 23 
San Francisco Museum of Art. War Memorial 
Bidaq., Civie Center. San Francisco, Cal 

SANTA CRUZ. CAL., Civie Auditorium. Feb 
Sarta Cruz Art League State-wide Annual. Open 
to California artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, & 
pastel. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry cards 
due Jan. 23; works, Jan. 24. Maraaret E. Rogers, 
President. 99 R Pilkinaton Ave., Santa Cruz. Cal. 

SEATTLE. WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Mar. 4- 
Apr. 5. Northwest Printmakers Annual. Open to 
all artists. All print mediums. Entry fee $1.00 
Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards due Feb. 16: works 
Feb. 19. Wm. S. Gamble, Secretary, Northwest 
Printmakers, 1514 Palm St., Seattle. Wash 

TACOMA, WASH., Col'ege of Puget Sound. Apr. 
19-May 3. Artists of Southwest Washington An- 
nual. Open to artists of Southwest Washington. 
Mediums: oil, tempera, watercolor & sculpture 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 3; works Apr. 
14. Secretary of the Art Dept., College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. Feb. 
!-Mar. 10. Annual Exhibftion. Open to artists liv- 
ing within 100 miles of Utiea. All mediums. Ne 
jury except for awards. Entry ecards & works due 
Jan. 10. Arthur J. Derbyshire, Director, 318 Gene- 
see St.. Utiea. N. Y. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. Jan. 
27-Mar. |. Society of Washington Artists Annual 
Open to residents of District of Columbia, Md., & 
Va. Mediums: oil & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. $1.00 
entry fee for non-members. Garnet W. Jex, Secre- 
tary, 6010—20th St. N., Arlington, Va. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Mar. 27-Apr. 26. Washington Watercolor Club 
Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: watercolor, 
pastel, & print. Jury. Cash prizes. $1.00 fee for 
non-members. Entry cards due Mar. 23; works, 
Mar. 25. Mrs. Frances Hungerford Combs, Sec- 
retary, 3820 Kanawha St., Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery. Jan. 31- 
Mar. |. Washington Society of Miniature Painters, 
Sculptors & Gravers Annual. Open to artists living 
in U.S. All mediums. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards 
due Jan. 22; work, Jan. 24. Mary E'izabeth King, 
Secretary, 1518-28th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center. May. 
Wilmington Society of Fine Arts Watercolor An- 
nual. Open to Delaware artists, pupils of Howard 
Pyle, and members. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, 
print, drawing & illustration. Jury. Prizes. Con- 
stance Moore, Director, Delaware Art Center, Park 
Drive at Woodlawn Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


1-15. 


OPEN COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, NEW YORK: 
Cash prizes in architecture, landscape architecture 
& musical compositions. Open to unmarried male 
U.S. citizens under 31. Applications due Feb. |. 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, 101 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, NEW YORK: 
Three scholarships of $1000 each for students of 
classics. Open to unmarried citizens of U. S. under 
31. Applications due Feb. !. Roseoe Guernsey, 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

COMPETITION FOR DEFENSE & WAR PIC- 
TURES; Office for Emergency Management will 
Spend $2000 for group of pictures for initial record 
of our war activities. Open to American citizens. 
All pictorial mediums except pastel. Closing date 
Jan 15. Write Mr. Olin Dows, Consultant, Office 
of Civilian Defense, Room No. 417, 7th & D St., 
S.W. Washington, D. C. 

GOVERNMENT MURAL, CHICAGO: Uptown Pos- 
tal Station. $4000 award for 2 ceramic murals. 
Spon to all American artists. Competition closes 
an. 15. Write Meyrie R. Rogers, Art Institute 
of Chicago, III. 

PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP; $1500 
> American art student between 15 & 30. Work 
7 April 6 & 7. Art Schools of National Academy 

" Design. 109th & Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS; Cash prizes. and 35 schol- 


arships for one year's tuition at well-known art 
schools. Open to undergraduates in seventh through 
twelfth grades. Winners will be chosen at Na- 
tional High School Exhibition at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, in May. Regional exhibits will 
be held in (6 large cities prior to this. All me- 
diums, Write Scholastic Awards Committee, 220 
E. 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 

SOAP SCULPTURE: National Soap Sculpture 
Committee. $2200 in prizes for scu'pture in white 
soap. Closes May (5. Entry blanks: National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 20 East [ith St., New 
York, N. Y. 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, PORT- 
LAND, ME. Scholarship of one year’s tuition to 
a Maine high school graduate. Examples of work 
due July 18. Alexander Bower, Director, School of 
Fine and Applied Art, 111 High St., Portland, Me. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY; Graduate 
scholarships and fellowships open to students plan- 
ning to pursue advanced degree in art. Applica- 
tions due Mar. |. Dean of Graduate College, 
University of lowa, lowa City, la. 

VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICH- 
MOND; Fellowships for Virginia artists under 38 
years old. Open to artists or art students born in 
Virginia, or resident in Virginia for 5 years. 
Committee will make awards on merit and need. 
Applications due by June |. T. C. Colt, Jr., Direc- 
tor, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 
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|PAINTINGS 
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Exhibition of Paintings 


Including Portraits 


FRANKLIN 
WATKINS 


Jan. 5- Jan. 31 

At the Galleries of 
FRANK K. M. REHN 

683 Fifth Ave. N. Y 


Near 54th Street 





R epresentative 
works by the leading 
contemporary Ameri- 
Can artists whom we 


represent exclusively 
are always on view in 
our unique galleries. 
We invite your per- 
sonal visit or written 
inquiries. 





ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
711 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
GALLERY 
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ADELE WATSON 


LITHOGRAPHS 
DECEMBER 29TH TO JANUARY I0TH 








PAINTINGS BY 


TROMKA 


Through Jan. 10 





A. C. A. catcery. 52 West 8 st. 


Paintings by 
JULIE MORROW 


DE FOREST 


January 5-24 


MARIE STERNER 


9 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


Recent Paintings by: 


REGINALD WILSON 


To February 14 


PERLS GALLERIES, Inc. 


32 EAST 58th STREET, NEW YORK 
At Madison Ave. 


Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


G3 East ag Se... New York 








EXHIBITIONS ARE OF 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: Survey of American 
Drawing American Drawing Annual, Jan. 7 
Feb. 8 

ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall New England 
Sculpture, Jan. 3-Feb. 15. 

Esther Gall Patrick Morgan, Jan. 8-Feb. 9 

APPLETON, WIS., Lawrence Coll William Me 
Cloy, Jan. 5-26 

BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art: Mary Cassatt 
to Jan. tt. Zorach, sculpture, to Feb. tt. Ba.timoie 
Watercolor Club Annual, Jan. 3-Mar. | 

Municipal Museum: The Peales, to Jan. (1 

Walters Gall Venetian Ptgs., to Jan. 9 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts 
G. Grant; L. Bailey; M. Bailey, to Jan. 3! 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Art, to Jan. 15. 
Guild of Boston Artists 


Doll & Richards: Contemporary 


Aldro Hibbard, Jan. 5-17 


BOZEMAN, MONT., Montana State Coll.: Montana 
Artists, to Jan. 3! 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Thorne Miniature 
Rooms, American Ptg. & Sculpture Annual, to 
Jan. 4. Pottery, to Jan. 19 

Kuh Gall.: Order & Clarity, to Jan. 31. 

CINCINNATI, O., Art Museum: Soldier Art, t 
Jan. tt. Whistler's Etchings, Jan. 3-25 

CLAREMONT, CAL., Pomona Coll.: Uncommis 


sioned Portraits & Figure Ptgs., Jan. 3-30 
CLEVELAND, 0O., Museum of Art: American Con 
temporary Prints, to Feb. §. French Watercolors 
& Drawings, Jan. 6-Feb. 15 
COLUMBUS, O, Gall. of Fine Arts 
American Ptgs., to Jan. 31 


Contemporary 


CONCORD. N. H., State Library: Ethel Davis, 
Jan. 5-31 
DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: P. Porter 


field, to Jan. 10. Texas Fine Arts, to Jan. 15 


Rembrardt Prints, to Jan. 24. Lallier, Jan. 11-24 

DELAWARE, 0O., Ohio Wesleyan Univ.: Smith 
Johnson, to Jan. 31. 

DENVER, COL., Art Museum: Classical Exhibition 
to Feb. 28 

DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Modern French 
Tapestries, to Jan. 31. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Museum of Arts: Portraits 
of Children, Jan. (1-31 

FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Museum: 1941 Carnegie 
Show, to Jan. 30 


FORT WORTH, TEX., Public 
States Art League, to Jan. 31 

HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Museum: 
American Watercolors, to Jan. II. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum: Hart- 


Library: Southern 


ford Salmagundians, Jan. 3-25. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Museum: Por- 
traits by Gilbert Stuart. to Jan. 31. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Anniversary 


Exhibit, to Jan. 24. Contemporary French Artists, 
Jan. 4-24. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
We Plan, to Jan. 
Jan. 31 

Foundation of Western Art: 
to Jan. 24. 

Vigeveno Gall.: Primitive Paintings, 
LOUISVILLE, KY Speed 
Eliot O'Hara. Jan. 4-25. 
MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union: 
from Marine Hospital Competition, Jan. 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: 
witz, etchings; Folk Arts 

Jan 31. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Wesleyan Univ 
since 16th Century, to Feb. 28. 

MILWAUKEE. WIS.. Art Inst.: 
color Soc.; Sepeshy; Arms, etchings, to Jan. 31 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.., Inst. of Arts: Portraits of 
Famous People, to Jan. 17. R. Cowles, Jan. 6 
Feb. 6. A. Legros, etchings, Jan. i0-Feb. 10. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Museum: L. Betts; H 
Mattson; A. Winter: B. Mitchell; A. Huntington, 
sculpture, to Jan. 25. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC, Museum of 
Britain at War, to Jan. 31. 

MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gall.: 
Smith, to Jan. 31 


County Museum: And Now 
18. P. Ganine, sculpture, to 


Southern California Art, 


to Jan. 24 
Memorial Museum: 


Watercolors 
5-26. 

Wm. Meyero- 
of Pennsy!vania, to 
: Etchings 


California Water- 


Fine Arts: 


Joseph 


NEWARK, N. J., Art Club: Harold Tanner, te 
Jan. 31. 

NEW YO 

A.C.A., 26 W. 8 Tromka, to Jan. 10 

Mervin Jules, Jan. 11-24 

Allison, 32 E. 57 Etchings, to Jan. 31 


American British, 44 W. 56 
Facsimiles of Ajanta Cave Ptgs., 
American Fine Arts, 42 W. 57 
National Assoc. of Women Artists Annual, Jan. 6-26 
American Inst. of Decorators, 595 Madison 
Ptgs. selected by E. Romeyn & M. Smyth, Jan. 5-31 
American Place, 509 Madison Marin, to Jan. 27 
Argent, 42 W. 57..Drawings by Members, to Jan. 10 
Group, Jan. 12-24 


Jan. 9-Feb. 14 


Artists, 113 W. 13.. Paul Bodin, Jan. 2-19 
Associated American, 711 Fifth 

Ceike; Fredenthal, to Jan. 3 

Negro Artists of Karamu House, Jan. 7-22 


Babcock, 38 E. 57 Ralph Blakelock, Jan. 10-31 
Barbizon-Plaza, Sixth at 58 ..Sohner, to Jan. 4 
Baccante, Jan. 6-Feb. 3 
Donald Ryan, .Jan. 6-29 
Janice Biala, Jan. 12-31 
to Jan. 10 


Barzansky, 860 Madison 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 
Blairman, 55 E af Chinese Mirror Ptgs., 


Boneste'!l, 106 E. Charlot, to Jan. 3 
‘Juanita Marbrook, Jan. 5-17 

Brandt, 50 E. 57 
Dutch Ptgs. of 17th Century, Jan. 10-Feb. | 


Buchholz, 32 E. 57 

Contemporary European Ptgs. & Sculpture. Jan. 6-17 
Carstairs, 1{ E. 57....Modern French, to Jan. 19 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57....Group, to Jan. 31 
Decerators, 745 Fifth 


Screens, Murals & Wall Decorations, to Jan. 3 

Furst, sculpture, Jan. 12-24 

Douthitt, 9 E. 57 Locatelli, to Feb. | 
Downtown, 43 E. 5I 

Jan. 6-31 


Cortemporary American Waterco'ors 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
19th Century French, to Jan. 15 


Eggleston, 161 W. 57 Hafner, Jan. 4-18 

Ferargil, 63 E. 57 .Bragdon, to Jan. 3 

American Group, to Jan. 15 

Fifteen, 37 W. 57 Adele Watson, to Jan. 10 

Group, to Jan. 26 

French, 51 E. 57..Contemporary French, to Jan. 31 
Gallery of Modern Art, 18 E. 57 

French & American Ptgs., to Jan. 15 


Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Saul Raskin, Jan. 6-17 
670 Fifth 
Currier & Ives Prints, to Jan. 31 
10 Rockefeller Plaza 
Balinese Ptgs., to Jan. 15 
..Ann Brockman, to Jan. 31 


Harlow, Keppel, 
Holland House 


Kleemann, 38 E. 57 


Knoedler, 14 E. 57 Napoleonic Broadsides, to Jan. 14 
Sorine, Jan. 6-20 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth....Samuel Brecher, Jan. 5-24 


aa English Portraits & Landscapes, to Jan. 15 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57. ..Derain; Utrillo, to Feb. 7 
Loo, 41 E. 57.. .. Arts of China, to Apr. 30 


R 


PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


Artists of Today Gall G. Swanson, to Jan. If 
G. Sehwacha, Jan. 12-24 

Yale Art Gall.: Pagan Imagery in Renaissance Art, 
to Feb. 23 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 
Herron, to jan. 10 
NORMAL, ILL., Illinois State 


Arts & Crafts Club: Davis 


Normal Univ.: Per 


traits, Figure & Genre Ptg., Jan. 6-20 

OLIVET. MICH., Olivet Coll P. Evergood; Silk 
Sereen Prints, Jan. 5-19 

OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial: Van Gogh; Con 
temporary American Wood Sculpture Corcoran 
Biennial Exhibition, to Jan 31 

PEORIA. ILL Public Library: Art of American 
Negro, to Jan. 15 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: C. Neilson 
D. Greason: to Jan. tt. Contemporary Sculpture 
H.Randall, Jan. 3-23 

PITTSBURGH. PA., Univ. of Pittsburgh: (9th and 
20th Century Prints; Old Master Drawings, Jan 
5-31. 

PITTSFIELD MASS., Berkshire Museum A 
Abramovitz; European Primitive Ptgs., Jan. 4 
Feb. | 


PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Memoria! Museum: Booth 
Tarkington Collection, to Jan. 31 
PRINCETON, N. J., Princeton Univ 


Jan. 11-31 


Arthur Carles 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Art Club: J. & M. Frazier 
Wm. Loring, to Jan. tt. Sculpture Group, Jan 
13-25. 


RICHMOND, VA., Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


Virginia Miniatures, to Jan. 5. Planning for Vir 
ginia’s Future, Jan. 7-Feb. 2 

SACRAMENTO. CAL California State Library 
California Soc. of Etehers Annual, to Jan. 31 

Crocker Ga'l.: C. Smith, seulpture; Watercolorists 
of San Francisco; J. Paget-Fredericks, drawings; 
M. Weger: San Francisco Artists, to Jan. 31 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Daumier 
Prints; Two-By-Four Soc., to Jan 31. Contemporary 
British Ptgs. & Prints, Jan. 7-Feb. 4. 

SALEM, ORE., Art Center: Still-Life Ptgs., to 
Jan. 16 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., Fine Arts Gall Medieval 
Art; Tolegian: M. Walton, sculpture, to Jan. 31 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art: V. de 
Wilde, to Jan. tt. Art Principles, to Jan. 31 

Palace of Legion of Honor: Animals in Art, to 
Jan. 31. M. Hendel, from Jan. 6 

SANTA FE, N. MEX., Museum of New Mexico 
J. Rolshoven; S. Parsons; R. Jonson; J. Stout, 
to Jan. 31. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS. N. Y., Skidmore Coll.: 
David Smith, sculpture, to Jan. 31 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.. Illinois State Museum: C. & 
L. Tolpo: Illinois Artists, to Jan. 29 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts 
Contemporary Ptg. & Sculpture Today. to Jan. 31. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., Art Museum: H. Kidd; M 
Ballinger, prints, to Jan. 31. 


STATE COLLEGE, PA., Pennsylvania State Coll 


The Face of America, to Jan. 31 

TOLEDO, O., Museum of Art: Art a Manchuria 
Mongolia, Korea & Thibet, Jan. 4-2 

TRENTON, N. J., New Jersey State Museen: Early 
Chinese Art to Jan. 25. 

TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Museum: Cezanne; Now 
Mexican Artists, to Jan. 31. 

UNIVERSITY, LA., Louisiana State Univ.: Mural 


Designs, Jan. 5-17 
URBANA, ILL., Univ. of Illinois: 
Watercolor Exhibit, to Feb. |. 


International 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst 
Collectors Items; Talented Youths, Jan. 4-27. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: R. Moffett, 


prints & drawings, to Jan. 8. L. Dodd, to Jan. 22 
E. Higgins, Jan. 10-29. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., 
ulty Exhibit; Palm Beach Art League; A. 

to Jan. 14. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
mous Americans of Last Generation, Jan. 


Norton Gall.: Fac- 
Smith, 


Delaware Art Center: Fa 
5-26 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art. Inst.: Annual New 
Year Show, to Feb. |. 

K CITY 

Lyon, 15 E. 56..Early American Prints, to Jan. 31 

Macbeth, 11 E. 57 Becker, Jan. 5-17 
Finck, Jan. 5-24 

MacDowell C!ub, 166 E. 73....Pennoyer, to Jan. 5 

Matisse, 41 E. 57 Modern French, to Jan. 15 

Mayer, 41 E. 57 Hirschfeld, to Jan. 3 
Socha, Jan. 12-31 

Metropolitan Museum Piranesi Prints; 


Chinese Pictures in tron, to Jan. 11 


Milch, 108 W. 57 Stephen Etnier, Jan. 5-2} 
Montross, 785 Fifth Brown; Hoyt, Jan. 5-24 
Keppel, Jan. 12-24 

Morgan Library, 33 E. 36 
The British Tradition, to Mar 30 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Don Burns, to Jan. 3 
Rose Churchill, Jan. 5-17 


Museum of Modern Art Dali; 
Museum of City of New York 

“Extra! Extra! News of New York,’ 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 

English Portraits & ene 

Newman. 66 W. 55... Group, 
New School, 66 W. 12 

Rothstein, 
Society 


Miro, to Jan. 18 
to Feb. 16 


to Jan. 31 
Jan. 5-19 


sculpture, Jan. 7-20 
N. Y. Historical 


17th & 18th Century American Portraits, to Jan. 25 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57..Art of Seven Seas, to Jan. 15 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 

Ryan; Sennhauser; Smith, to Jan. 31 
No. 10, 19 E. 56 
‘For the American Home,’’ to Jan. 10 
Old Print Shop, 150 Lexington 
Old Prints of New York State, to Jan. 3! 
O'Toole, 24 E. 65 John Blomshield, to Jan. 10 
Passedoit. 121 E. 57 
Boberman, Ortiz, Abercrombie, to Jan. 10 


Perls, 22 E. 58 Reginald Wilson, Jan. 5-Feb. 14 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58..Frederick Kann, to Jan. 31 
Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 52 

An American Group Watercolor Annual, Jan. 
Reed, 46 W. 57 


13-31 
.Sicklick, to Jan. 4 
Group, Jan. 5-19 


Rehn, 683 Fifth Franklin Watkins, Jan. 5-31 
Riverside Museum Patteran Soc. of Buffalo: 

Venezue'an Prints. Jan. 4-Feb. | 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 Van Gogh, Jan. 5-24 
St. Etienne. 46 W. 57 Kubin, to Jan. 20 
Sterner, 9 E. 57 ‘Julie DeForest, Jan. 5-24 
Uptown, 249 West End...Abraham Levin, to Jan. 30 
Valentine, 55 E. 57 oenue Gelman, to Jan. 7 
Vendome, 23 W. 56..Anniversary Exhibit, to Jan. 5 


Five Man Show, Jan. 5-19 


Weyhe. 794 Lexington 
Maillol sculpture, drawings & prints, Jan. 5-31 
Whitney Museum....Accessions & Ptgs., from 


Permanent Collection, Jan. 7-31 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
: Christmas Pudget Shew, to Jan. 10 
Willard, 32 E. 57...Art Plus Commerce, to Jan. 26 
Zborowski, 61 E. 57 Group. to Jan. 15 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR | 





NEW PAINTINGS BY 


STEPHEN 


ETNIER 


JAN. 5 to 24 


MILCH 


GALLERIES 


108 West 57 St., New York 
in American Art Since 1905 


PAINTINGS BY 


BROCKMAN 


THROUGH JANUARY 


KLEEMANN 


—38 East 57th St., N. Y.— 








Drawings by 


ALAN WHITNEY 
BROWN F. HOYT 


January 5-24 
Montross Gallery - 785 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Paintings by 








th ANNIVERSARY 
EXHIBITION 
MEMBERS & SELECT GROUP 


Sth 


ART GALLERIES 
23 W. 56 ST.N.Y.C. 


To lanuary 


VENDOME 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


EARLY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Heckscher Building 














FREDERICK 


KANN 


Thru January 


The PINACOTHECA 
20 West 58th Street. New York 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC 





Paintings 


ll East 57 Street * New York 


DERAIN 
UTRILLO 


Dec. 30-Feb. 7 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 EAST 57 STREET, N. Y. 


DOWNTOWN 
AMERICAN WATERCOLORS 


by 
Leading Contemporaries 


43 EAST 51 St———-NEW YORK 
Printed by W.N.U. 
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VIEW OF FUTURE ART NEWS: 


Two Important Special Issues 
—the next two numbers of ART NEWS 


JANUARY 15 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY IN ITS NEW BUILDING 


America’s oldest artistic institution, founded in 1825, will this 
month open its magnificent new home on upper Fifth Avenue, 


New York, in the houses given to the National Academy by 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington. For the first time, part of the superb 
National Academy collection of painting and sculpture by its 
members, through 116 years of existence, will be shown to 
the public. Actually revealing a unique cross-section of the 
history of art in America, the first exhibition will show many 
little known masterpieces by artists since 1825. 





These will be illustrated (in color and black-and-white) and 
described by James W. Lane of the ART NEWS statf, who is 
well known as an authority and lecturer on American art. 
The Special National Academy Issue will also contain a 
survey of the vital part the Academy has played in United 
States artistic life, illustrated by fascinating documentary 
prints and photographs of the past, together with further per- 
sonal memoirs of the Academicians. The entire number will 
be a full landmark in the history of American art. 


FEBRUARY | 
REMBRANDT EXHIBITION AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 





Assembling for the first time in any kind of comprehensiveness 
its own great wealth of original works by Rembrandt—un- 
paralleled on this side of the Atlantic—the Metropolitan Muse- 
um will open a not to be forgotten exhibition of Rembrandt's 
paintings, drawings and prints late in January. With several 
paintings having been scientifically cleaned for the occasion, 


it promises to be an event of unusual interest. Our Special 
Number will contain new, large detail photographs especially 
taken of both paintings and etchings, affording a new insight 
into Rembrandt's technique. A unique feature will be a 
COLOR REPRODUCTION IN ACTUAL SIZE of one of 
Rembrandt's greatest poriraits. 


TO BE SURE OF RECEIVING THESE TWO SPLENDID ISSUES 
ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW ON THE ORDER FORM BELOW 


IF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION IS EXPIRING 
USE THIS ORDER FORM AT ONCE! 


Because of the extremely large number of new 
subscriptions received each day, we cannot 
guarantee delivery to subscribers who have not 
renewed in time. If your subscription is expiring, 
use of the convenient order form for your re- 
newal will assure you of receiving both of 
these magnificent issues. To avoid disappoint- 
ment, send us your renewal TODAY! 


Circulation Office 


remittance is enclosed. 
This is a new subscription [] 


Please check one 





1-1-42 


The Art Foundation, 136 East 57th Street, New York. N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for one year at $4.50. My 


This is a renewal [] 


WILDENSTEIN 


& CO., INC. 


HIGH CLASS OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES — SCULPTURES 


WORKS OF ART 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


SELECTED PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 
for the 


CHRISTMAS BUDGET 


THROUGH JAN. 10 


19 EAST 64th STREET, N. Y. 





